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Neat—Practical—Inexpensive 
National Garage Door Set No. 800 


No Garage*Door Set you can sell will give you a neater, better 
looking appearance, will work more smoothly, nor will give longer 
use, than the National No. 800. It costs considerably less than 
sets of like quality, and is much more reasonable than those with 
hanger and rail equipment. Its installation is a quick, simple 
matter requiring a minimum of trouble. 


Equipment consists of: 


3 pairs No. 840 Reversible T Hinges either 8” or 10” 
1 only No. 820 Chain Bolt 

1 only No. 830 Foot Bolt 

1 only No. 5 Door Pull 

1 only No. 29 All Steel Latch 

Weight 8”, 12% lbs. 

Weight 10”, 1634 Ibs. 


Set may be had in the following finishes—Japan, Dead Black Japan, 
Sherardized, Sherardized and Dead Black Japan. 
Sell No. 800 and recommend it to the limit, for it “delivers the 
goods.” ‘The profit in its sale is larger than usual, for we supply 
you direct, which means that you buy at a saving. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. Sterling, Ilinois 












































YOUR ORDER SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED 
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Farm Bolt Assortments 


ECAUSE of the interest shown by eastern hardware dealers 
R and because of the dissemination through farm bureau publi- 

cations, of a new assortment of bolts for general repair work, 
the sizes and number of each being based on a study of farm ma- 
chinery used in New York State, we publish herewith the farm bolt 
assortments, prepared by Professor H. W. Riley, head of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Engineering, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


It may be observed that there is no objection on the part of the 
College of Agriculture to merchants making up their own assort- 
ments of bolts with common nuts, and with any variations as to 
qualities, but it is recommended that the minimums in the schedules 
be maintained. 


Hardware dealers in other sections of the country interested in 
assortments of this kind will find this list of practical assistance. 


New York Farm Bott AssoRTMENT PLaAIn WASHER ASSORTMENT 


Machine bolts with standard or with lock nuts, To be included with the farm bolt assortment 
assortment of plain washers listed below given at the left 


included. 3/16 1/4 5/16 3/8 7/16 1/2 
Threads Weight (ozs.)... 1 4 8 16 8 16 
per inch Length Quan. Approx. No.....25 40 35 70 2=— 25 25 

20 (2 5 


_ 
—_ 


Extra STANDARD THREADED Nut AsSsORTMEN1 
5/16 3/8 7/16 1/2 
Weight (ozs.) . : 2 10 oa 
Approx. No. ... 5 15 : 
Thread per in. 20 18 16 1 13 


vow ooowg 


Extra Lock WasHER ASSORTMENT 


eee 3/16 1/4 5/16 3/8 7/16 1/2 
We... 0G 5 5 15 5 5 


_ 
_ 


Extra Lock Nut AssorTMENT 
3/8 7/16 1/2 
5 15 5 5 


Thread per in. 20 18 16 14 13 


Se, * : 
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Toots EspeciaLty Userut Witn Bouts 
6-in. slip joint pliers. 
8-in. adjustable S wrench. 
Pistol grip, adjustable back hack saw frame. 
1 doz. 10-in. hack saw blades. 
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1/12 doz., writes order 
for “1 at $2.00 doz.” 
instead of “1/12 doz.” 


















































desiring 2. Wholesaler’s stock 3. 
clerk, being left to 
guess what dealer 1 
really desires, guesses 
1 doz. and ships 1 doz. 


Merchant, 


or “One Only” 


Wholesaler’s bill 4. 
clerk enters charge for 
doz. and mails in- 


4. Merchant receives 5. 
invoice showing larger 
shipment than desired. 


voice Gets mad 


August 16, 1923 


Merchant writes 
letter stating he 
return 11/12 doz, whey 
received 


The Story of 


That Took 37 Men, 3 Women, 


)YRRORS happen in business every day, but 
did you ever analyze one and see what it 
really meant? Read the captions below the 

cuts and you’ll see what happened; then read 
the body of the story and see what it meant. 
And when you’ve read it, stop a while and think 
it over. 

i. Merchant had to waste his time calling 
attention to the error. 

2. Letter carrier had to waste his time carry- 
ing letter from postal box to post office; clerk at 
post office had to waste his time sorting and 
routing letter; cancellation clerk had to waste 
his time cancelling stamp on letter; truck, horse 
and man had to waste their time carrying letter 
from post office to train; train postal clerk had 
to waste his time seeing that letter got off at 
right destination; another man, horse and truck 
had to waste their time carrying letter from 
train to post office in city of destination; postal 
clerk in that post office had to waste his time 
routing letter to station of carrier who delivered 
it; letter carrier had to waste his time carrying 
letter from post office to address of wholesaler—- 
a clean waste of the labor of 8 men, 2 horses and 
2 trucks. 


3. Merchant’s clerk had to waste his time re- 


_ packing 11/12ths not needed. 


4. Merchant had to waste his time and that 
of girl telephone operator in telephoning to post 
office to call for 11/12ths, and that of the postal 
clerk who took the message. 

5. Parcel post man, 1 horse and 1 truck had 
to waste their time carting 11/12ths from store 
to post office. 

6. Parcel post clerk at post office had to waste 
his time cancelling stamps, weighing and routing 
package. 

7. Railway mail clerk had to waste his time 
receipting for, watching and putting package off 
at destination. 

8. Railroad had to waste its space transport- 
ing 11/12ths at a time when transportation was 
already congested. 

9. ,Postal employee at destination had to waste 
his time removing 11/12ths from car to parcel 
post wagon. 

10. Post office had to waste the time Pot a 
driver, horse and truck to pick up 11/12ths at 
railroad and carry to post office, and then another 
driver, horse and truck, their time to carry 
package from post office back to wholesaler. 






































11. Railway nlail clerk 12. 
receipts for and .sees 
that package is put off 


Post office em- 13. 
ployees, horse and 
truck — up package 
at railroad depot and 
carry it to nearest post 
office 


at destination 


From post 
another postal em- 
ployee, horse and truck 
carry package back to 
wholesaler’s warehouse 


office 14. 
ceiving clerk receives 
package and makes 
out receiving ticket in 
triplicate 


Wholesaler’s re- 5. Porter ‘4 
11/12 ‘back to whole 
saler’s stock shelves 


carries 








6. Goods arrive. 
removes 1/12 
packs 11/12 for return 


Need] 


lf. B 
11/12 


August 16, 


oY takes copy of 

receiving ticket 
Wholesaler’s claim 
agent 
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Clerk 
and re- 


7. Merchant telephones 8. 

post office to send picks up 

parcel post wagon to 
call for 11/12 


11. Wholesaler’s receiving clerk had to waste 
his time and stationery making out receiving 
ticket in triplicate. 

12. Boy had to waste his time taking copy of 
receiving claim to claim agent. 

13. Porter had to waste his time carrying 
11/12ths from receiving office back to stock room. 

14, Claim agent had to waste his time and that 
of a file girl digging up the original order. 

15. Stenographer had to waste her time typing 
dictated: letter from claim agent to merchant ex- 
plaining how mistake occurred. 

16. Eight employees, 2 horses and 2 trucks of 
the post office had to waste their time transport- 
ing that letter to the merchant. 

17. Boy had to waste his time carrying memo 
to bookkeeping department authorizing issuing 
of a credit to a careless merchant. 

18. Bookkeeper had to waste his time enter- 
ing credit in books for return of 11/12ths and 
making out credit memo to mail to merchant. 

19. Eight employees of the post office, 2 post 
office horses and 2 trucks again had to waste 
their time forwarding that credit memo to Mr. 
Merchant. 

All of this resulted in an inexcusable waste of 
the time and energy—that might otherwise be 


Parcel post wagon 
11/12 
starts it back 


9. Clerk at post office 10. Post office 
cancels stamps and places 11/12 on 
routes package 


and 


train 


ess Error 


ygand 8 Horses and Trucks to Correct 


usefully employed—of 37 men, 3 women, 2 boys, 
8 horses and 8 -trucks. 

In this particular instance, the error was made 
by the customer, but similar errors are made 
every day by employees of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. 

What This Error Cost 
Time of 42 men, women and boys, at only 

5° cents each 
Time of 8 horses and trucks, at 

10 cents each 
Freight both ways on 11/12ths returned. . 
Writing 3 letters, time, stationery, stamps, 

etc., 3 cents each 
Merchant’s telephone for parcel post.... 


only 


With the loss of interest on+merchandise in 
transit, risk of breakage, etc., added $2.15 more 
than the total value of the goods shipped. 

But for inexcusable errors of this kind, the 
manufacturer’s and wholesaler’s present over- 
head charge would be lower; his business would 
be greater. If his overhead were lower, he could 
sell his merchandise for less money. What does 
this mean to you? 
































17. Claim agent orders 
file girl to dig out 
original order 


stenographer 


plaining how 


18. Claim agent calls 19. 


to 


letter to merchant ex- 
mistake 


occurred 


Boy takes memo 
to bookkeeping depart- 
ment, authorizing it to 
allow credit for re- 
turned merchandise 


take eredit for 


chant 


porter 


mail 


wagon for delivery to 





20. Bookkeeper enters 
returned 
11/12, makes out memo 
and mails it to mer- 
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THIS QUESTION: 


“WVE are doing a general retail lumber, hardware and builders’ 


supply business, 


” 


August 16, 1923 


writes a correspondent, “and have under con- 


sideration the addition of a Re-hardware Department through which 
it would be our purpose to give our trade prompt and dependable ser- 
vice on all classes of hardware replacements, repairs, etc. 


“We would like to hear, through the HARDWARE AGE, from 
any lumber and hardware dealers who are conducting such a depart- 
ment, as to the advantage, if any, they derive from it in connection with 
their regular business.” 


HARDWARE AGE, 


Aug. 2, 1923. 


BROUGHT THESE: 


A* we are not connected with the 
4 lumber business, we are not in 
position to give any information as to 
the advisability of connecting the two. 


We find, however, that the custom is - 


growing, especially in smaller towns, 
of the contractor furnishing a house 
or barn complete and that includes 
hardware. 
F. M. Jaeger Hardware Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


WE do not carry a repair or re- 
placement department separately. 
These items are handled in the regular 
course of business. We see no special 
advantage in maintaining such a de- 
partment. 


Bay City Hardware Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 


WE note that your correspondent is 
in the lumber and builders’ sup- 


ply business. We carry a general line 


of hardware and some builders’ hard- 
ware, as well as housefurnishing goods, 
but do not get into the lumber busi- 
ness. 

As a suggestion on our part we be- 
lieve that if your correspondent is well 
located that he could add to his lumber 
business a retail hardware department, 
and no doubt he would make a success 
of it. However, we believe it would 
depend largely on his location and the 
conditions locally. 

Guenther Hardware Co.., 
Wensboro, Ky. 


es the smaller towns this might 
work out fairly well, but in larger 
towns, where there are locksmiths, we 
believe it advisable to send them there. 
People that bring in defective locks to 
hardware stores too often expect them 
to be repaired for practically nothing. 
When they take them to a locksmith 
there is less complaint. 


We can hardly see where such a de- 
partment is to be of any advantage. 
Rock Island Hardware Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. 


| inquirer knows not what he 
is approaching when he assumes 
to measure up to the possible demands 
of replacements involved through build- 
ers’ hardware. There are so many 
makes, all standard, that even we, in 
our large business, do not pretend to 
meet the demands with the one excep- 
tion of keys. For this man, his demand 
for keys could not possibly justify any- 
thing more than the ordinary mechanic 
with an ordinary file as equipment. 

For more specific information from 
men actually in the same line as your 
inquirer, the line yard lumberman that 
carries in addition to lumber, builders’ 
hardware, would be your best source of 
information. 

Warner Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Shoe ‘Shine Sign 


SUBURBAN merchant recently had a large sign painted in a shoe-shine shop, fac- 
ing the chairs so that people sitting in the chairs getting a shine could not avoid 
seeing it on the opposite wall. 
“Did you ever stop to think,” says the sign, “that we get our shoes shined because 
of public opinion, we don’t want people to get the impression that we are down at the 


heel. 


“But we delude ourselves by thinking that everybody looks at our shoes. 


As a matter 


of fact we are more likely to be judged by the appearance of our homes. 
“It is more important to keep a coat of fresh paint on the house and the garage in good 


condition. 


If most of us painted our houses as often, proportionately, as we have our 


shoes shined, this town would be a cleaner, healthier, and better place in which to live. 


Think it over. 


“The Economy Hardware Co. can give you facts and figures on paint and supplies 
that represent actual cash savings for you.” 
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By arranging its paint stock in this manner the House-Bond Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn., makes 27 ft. do the work of 110 ft. 


Publicity and Stock Arrangement Build 


Paint Sales for Memphis Firm 


| ANUFACTURERS who are 
obliged to sell their products 
in closed containers came to 
the conclusion a long time ago that 
the public was willing to be edu- 
cated regarding the nature of such 
manufactured products. Sam J. 
House, Jr., president of the House- 
Bond Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
believes that retailers can help manu- 
facturers in educating the public. 
And in this connection he believes 
that the hardware mer- 
chant should take the =" 
“mystery” out of the - 
paint can. 

With this in view, he 
arranges for his paint de- 
partment manager to dis- 
cuss with all the other 
sales people of the store 
the uses of paint and how 
it should be sold. Mr. 
House found the “mys- 
tery” of mixed paints a 
very interesting study, 
but one that could be 


solved with little difficulty. The 
local daily paper uses a certain 
amount of space regularly in ad- 
vocating better homes, clean-up and 
paint-up campaigns, and Mr. House 
is frequently asked to write some- 
thing about paint and the home. 
In his articles, Mr. House always 
emphasizes the importance of secur- 
ing just exactly the right paint for 
the right work. He is doing a tre- 
mendous educational work by advo- 


THE HOUSE-BOND HARDWARE CO. 


of Memphis, Tenn. 


Backs up clean-up, paint-up campaigns. 
Furnishes articles on paint to local papers. 


Holds store meetings regularly. 


Tells customers the fine points of paint usage. 
Uses up-to-date method of stock arrangement. 


THAT’S WHY IT SELLS PAINT 


cating this one thought. He drives 
it home forcibly and by means of 
concrete examples tells the people 
what should be used in the treatment 
of pine wood; the best paint for 
screens, picture frames, bath rooms, 
iron work, floors, etc. This not only 
helps to sell more paint -but is an 
insurance of satisfaction and good 
results. 

Mr. House is the progressive type 
of merchant who thinks for himself 
and he never fails to pick 
up a suggestion and adapt 
it to his needs. He has 
that unusual spirit of co- 
operation in his store, 
where all of the sales peo- 
ple are continually trying 
to learn more about the 
goods they sell and the 
way in which they should 
be sold. 

Store meetings 
regular part of the sched- 
ule and they work won- 
ders in promoting the 


are a 
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efficiency of the sales force. Mr. 
House insists that an atmosphere of 
welcome prevail in the store at all 
times. He fights shy of fixtures or 
stock arrangements that would give 
ore classes of people the feeling 
hat his hardware was not within 
their reach. He puts the merchan- 
dise where people can see it and 
handle it and the price tags are 
always in plain sight. 

The window displays devoted to 
paint are always interesting and 


receive attention from the people : 


of Memphis: Price tags are al- 
ways in evidence and have a great 
drawing power in any window. The 
entire line is well covered in the dis- 
play and the large number of items 
brings’ in many actual sales that 
would not be made from an incom- 
plete assortment. Advertising always 
backs up each window and it is very 
unusual for a display to remain un- 
changed for more than a week. Mr. 
House believes in making the win- 
dows work hard because they repre- 
sent the. most valuable floor space 
in the store. They can either in- 
crease the business tremendously or 
let it ride along at the same old pace. 
“It is said that a machine that idles 
along will wear out much quicker 
than one kept working under a steady 
load. The same idea may be applied 
to windows. If there is steady 
energy behind them, they will pro- 
duce results, but if they are dragged 
along week after week, they lose 
their power. 


Sales Ideas from Clippings 


There is one other thing that Mr. 
House does, which not many mer- 
chants take time to do. He has a 
clipping service that sends him ad- 
vertisements from hardware stores 
all over the country. He can sit at 
his desk in Memphis and see what 
a big store in St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Baltimore or Seattle is advertising 
and what the demand is in their par- 
ticular territory. Many valuable 
ideas are gained in this way. 

The arrangement of the paint 
stock of this store is also worthy of 
note for it shows a wealth of pains- 
taking thought and attention. In- 
stead of running the stock down the 
side of the store in the ordinary 
shelving, Mr. House built his paint 
shelves as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. In this day, when 
space is valuable and when the in- 
creasing lines of the hardware store 
tend to crowd the store rooms, such 
a plan of stocking goods is a decided 
factor in keeping large stocks in 
reasonably small spaces. 
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° Instead of stringing out the paint 
stock all along one_side of the room, 
five batteries of shelving were built 
at right angles to the- wall. These 
batteries are 11 ft. long and carry 
stock on both xsides,:so that gives 
10 actual shelf«spaces or a total of 
110 ft. of shelving space. The five 
batteries occupy but 27 lineal ft. on 
the aisle. If the paint had been 
stocked against the wall it would 








This diagram 
shows in detail 
how the Houwse- 
Bond Hardware 
Co., utilizes 27 
ft. of wall space 
™m such a man- 
ner that it ac- 
commodates the 
same amount of 
paint that would 
ordinarily need 
110 ft. of wall 
space 


Wall Space HOFF. long 2lin Woe 























have required 110 ft. of shelving 
space. This makes it possible to 
store a large stock of paint in 27 
lineal ft., where the other method 
which is commonly used, would re- 
quire 110 lineal ft. 

If you need more shelf space in 
your own store, such batteries built 
at right angles to your walls will 
give you more shelf room than you 
possibly need. 

The measurements of this paint de- 
partment are as follows: Total 
length of department is 27 ft.; width 
of shelving from wall to main aisle 
of store is 11 ft.; each battery or 
extension is 42 in. wide, which gives 
21 in. deep shelving on each side. 
The aisles between the batteries are 
30 in. wide. There are electric lights 
in each of the aisles and a draw out 
leaf, similar to the bread board in 
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a kitchen cabinet but smaller, has 
been fitted on one of the*shelves jp 
each aisle. This makes it convenient 
for the salesman to take a can from 
the shelf and place it on the sliding 
board, where it is just the right 
height and in plain sight of the cus- 
tomer. The stock is classified and a 
loose leaf price book is suspended on 
a chain within easy reach of the 
salesman. This price book is also 
cross-indexed so there will be no 
delay in finding prices quickly. 

The paint brush case is next to the 
paint department, in the regular side 
wall shelving. The stock is all 
sampled on doors and the brushes 
are carried behind these sample 
boards. These sample doors can also 
be seen in the illustration. In front 
of this is a table which has the top 
divided into compartments, where 
other brushes as well as various 
sundries can be displayed. 

The first thing a House-Bond 
salesman asks a customer is the pur- 
pose for which the paint is to be 
used, explaining that the knowledge 
will aid in procuring just :the :right 
paint for the work and that this will 
mean not only a good job but one 
that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Whenever a can of paint is sold, the 
salesman always inquires about 
brushes and as the stock is so handy 
many companion sales are made at 
the time. 


Office Above Paint Department 


There is one other thing to note 
about the building of these five bat- 
teries of shelves at right angles to 
the wall. Mr. House wanted to get 
his office off of the main floor so the 


‘ space could be used to more advan- 


tage. This scheme made it possible 
for him to place his office on top of 
the paint shelving and gives him a 
space about 12 by 27 ft. which is 
adequate for his cashier, bookkeeper, 
etc. ; 
The big features of this kind of 
an arrangement are: all stock 1s 
compact and in small space, making 
it easy to show a line without un- 
necessary steps; it is possible to 
reach stock on the top shelf without 
discomfort or using a ladder; much 
valuable space is saved in such an 
arrangement; space on top of the 
racks is available for storage, office 
space, etc. 

With this kind of merchandising 
methods in effect and a sales force 
that is educated on the fine points of 
the game, it is no wonder that the 
paint sales of this firm run into 
some big figures and they are justi 
fied in using the slogan, “The Con- 
venient Hardware Store.” 
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An Accounting System That 
Keeps the Desk Clean 


in one of Long Island’s thriv- 

ing old-fashioned towns, in a 
beautiful section of country, where 
millionaires are as thick as_ black- 
berries, one will find a long-estab- 
lished, up-to-date hardware store. 

A large part of its business is 
cash, but there are a goodly number. 
of charge accounts. The million- 
aires, gardeners, chauffeurs and 
boatmen flock here for farm, auto 
and marine supplies. Besides these 
accounts a large volume of business 
is done with contractors and 
builders, to say nothing of the truck 
farmers, of which Long Island has 
many. 

The proprietor of this store 
evolved a simple system by means 
of which he is able to conduct the 
accounting end of his organization 
satisfactorily, accurately and with 
comparatively small expense. 


The Books Used 


The books used are: 

Two loose leaf post binders for 
monthly charge sales—A-K-L-Z, 

Two loose leaf customers’ ledgers 
—A-K-L-Z. 

One simple invoice register for 
accounts payable. 

A combined journal and cash book. 

A small general ledger. 

In addition there is a typewriter 
and small sized adding machine. 

With this simple inexpensive 
equipment here is a prosperous con- 
cern doing a business of probably 
$150,000 a year, and with very little 
fuss so far as office detail goes. 
One thing that impressed me was 


\ N hour’s ride from New York 


By E. P. BEEBE 


the absence of papers, bills, memo- 
randums, etc., strewn over the flat- 
top desk. No dusty bills impaled 
on a file—desk clean as a ship’s deck 
after sanding. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. 
Even the manufacturers’ catalogs, 
hardware directories and _ other 
books of reference have their proper 
places on shelves, forming an im- 
posing little library. 

The post binders contain alpha- 
betical indexes in which the cus- 
tomers’ monthly bills are placed. 
These bills are of one size and be- 
neath each one is a yellow second 
sheet. All charge slips are handed 
into the office and copied in their re- 
spective invoices; and then each is 
put into its proper division in the 
binders. At the end of the month 
the invoices are footed, detached 
and mailed. The yellow’ second 
sheet copy is posted in total to its 
proper account in the customers’ 
ledgers. 

A total is taken on the adding ma- 
chine of all bills for each ledger, 
and the amounts carried into the 
journal—to the debit of the ledger 
controls and the credit of sales. 


Disputes Easily Settled 
The post binders are filed away for 
reference. In case of a dispute it 
takes only a moment after referring 
to the customers’ ledger to locate the 
original entry. Only totals are 
posted to each customer’s account. 
The customers’ ledgers, for this 
reason, are simple, and similar led- 


gers can be purchased in almost any 
up-to-date stationery shop. 

The invoice register is ruled to 
show— 

Date. 

From whom purchased. 

Amount of invoice. 

Date of payment. 

Merchandise returned, 

Number of check. 

Amount of discount. 

Amount of check. 

The merchandise received, dis- 
count taken and total amount of 
checks drawn will equal the gross 
amount of goods purchased. These 
totals need not be journalized, but 
can be posted -direct to the general 
ledger. Purchases debited to inven- 
tory and credited to accounts pay- 
able. Merchandise returned—cred- 
ited to inventory and debited to ac- 
counts payable. Discount taken, 
debited to accounts payable and 
credited to income, Total of checks 
debited to accounts payable and a 
credit to cash or the bank. 


Journal and Cash Book 


The combined journal and cash 
book is another simple proposition, 
the like of which can be found where 
you go to buy your ledgers. Total 
cash sales for the day are entered 
here. All customers’ payments on 
account are shown every day in de- 
tail. Goods returned by customers 
go on record in this book. Practi- 
cally every item, such as freight, 
cash discount allowed, payroll, is 
posted once a month. 

The general ledger is the simplest 
book of all and contains all the con- 
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trolling accounts, investment, inven- 
tory, sales, etc., as well as the gen- 
eral expense accounts. 

The one weak spot in this system 
for a good-sized business is the bill- 
ing. -It is now being done with pen 
and ink, necessitating the removal 
of many invoices and second sheets 
from the post binders not a few 
times during a month to enter that 
day’s sales. This could be modified 
by the use of a billing machine, thus 
doing away with the post binders. 


Machines Do the Work 


There are machines on the mar- 
ket which will do pretty near every- 
thing but talk—add, multiply, sub- 
tract, figure discount, make out an 
invoice, carry a total forward and 
finally post to the ledger account. 
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The small adding machine in this 
store is invaluable for totaling cus- 
tomers’ ledgers, footing purchase 
record or finding a total for any por- 
tion of the accounting, billing or in- 
ventory work. An adding machine 
is never absent, ill and is seldom on 
a vacation, it draws no salary, never 
asks for a “raise,” but often takes 
the place of another clerk. 

This hardware dealer keeps sep- 
arate job records of all purchases 
made by his contractor customers, 
rendering every month an invoice 
for the materials chargeable to each 
particular piece of work. 

Receipts are taken in many cases 
when goods are delivered or taken 
away, but not in all cases. When 
purchases are made by servants em- 
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ployed on the adjacent estates, re- 
ceipts are always taken. 


Catching Slow Sellers 
A system is now being planned 
by which the proprietor can locate 
the slow sellers. “I know what my 
turnover is in the quick selling 
lines. I can tell that by my pur- 
chases,” he stated. “But I do not 
know about the dead stock. I am 
convinced there is too much of my 
capital locked up in that class of 
goods for which the demand is fall- 
ing off.” With a keen vision for the 
future, he added most emphatically, 
“I know this business, and I want 
to leave it so that my boys who come 
after me will know it, too.” 
Are you working along the same 
line, Mr. Dealer? 
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is only appropriate that one should have a rule in writing a 
hardware story, even if it is only the No. 68 variety, and the 


rule that | have adopted and that | will endeavor to follow is not to 


measure men in these articles by their material success. Recently | 
read a most interesting autobiography but when I| laid it down, it 
was with a feeling of intense dissatisfaction. It was evident that the 
author had but one standard by which he measured all men and that 
was the standard of material success. He measured everything in 
dollars. 








“Now if I depart from this too usual American standard what 
standard shall | adopt? It seems to me as | meditate upon past 
events that those who have appealed to my imagination in the largest 
measure have been men who lived life to the brim. 


“It has seemed to me as | have studied characters and their reac- 
tions in life that the worst of all crimes is meanness. I have been 
closely associated with giants and | have also, | regret to say, in my 
travels wandered into forests inhabited by pigmies. . . 


‘However, I propose to write about some very simple and human 
things. The old need to be reminded of the feelings of youth and 
youth needs to be reminded of the feelings of the old. 


“There will be the jumping heart and the flush at words com- 
mending work well done. There will be the sick feeling of discourage- 
ment when others are promoted and the boy in the story is over- 
looked—the bitter sting of harsh criticism and the mad anger at injus- 
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The Final Step in Preparing 
Chinese Bristle 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows the final operation in 

China in the preparation of 
bristle for shipment to the United 
States. It is a photograph of a 
packing and shipping room in Tien- 
tsin, China. 

About 2,000,000 lb. of bristle are 
shipped from Tientsin annually. 
After the bundles of bristle are 
sorted according to length and 
quality, as described in the pre- 
ceding chapters, they are packed in 
shipping cases, each holding about 
110 lb. of bristle. Sometimes the 
small bundles of bristle are wrapped 
in paper, two bundles to a paper. 
Often, as is shown in this picture, 
the bundles are simply packed in the 
shipping cases and are ready for 
shipment. 


The Fourth Instalment of a 
Series of Articles on the 
Preparation of Bristle 


for Paint Brushes 


By CLIFF FOSS 


It is interesting to note the way 
in which these cases are made up 
into assortments for sale to the 
American bristle buyers. They are 
usually assorted into fifty-five or 
sixty-six case assortments, ranging 
in length of bristle from 2 to 7 in. 
in quarter-inch sizes. Of course, 


Good Advertising from Labels 


only one length is packed in a case. 
String and paper are around the 
bristles, and they are bought at a 
lump price per pound, which price 
includes the paper and string. 

The picture shows bristle ready 
to start on its long journey to the 
factory of the American brush man- 
ufacturers, where it goes through 
several processes before’ it is ready 
for use in a good American-made 
paint or varnish brush. 

It has been a pleasure to tell the 
readers of HARDWARE AGE some- 
thing about this commodity, regard- 
ing which little is known by people 
who use bristle brushes. If we can 
answer any questions or give any 
further information, we will be very 
glad to do so upon receipt of your 
letters. 


HE Bahn Brothers Hardware Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has for some time purchased gummed labels 
in large quantities to be applied to all merchandise 
sold. They are just as careful to affix one of these 








labels to a purchase as they are to mark the goods. 
These labels contain the business card of the firm 
and give the merchandise an individual touch as well 
as bring in customers for repeat orders. 
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The Buyer Holds the Feed Bag 


HEN Thomas Carlyle, the dyspeptic Scotchman 

who wrote the best history of the French Revo- 

lution that has yet been written, went to London 
to live, a red-headed rooster crowing outside his win- 
dow, made him mad. 

At stated hours through the day, while Carlyle wrote 
and the thrill of composition was in flux, the red head 
opened wide its pipes and wheezed a scherzo that drove 
all minted thought away. 


@. To obliterate the minstrel bird, Carlyle one day 
threw a slipper at its rosy head and on its gay 
plumaged neck dropped a bottle of crimsoned ink. 

Undisturbed by the hostile demonstration made, in 
acknow.edgment of the bouquets offered, the trouba- 
dour cackled louder, then still louder—turned the gas 
on all six. 

Tammas swore, gnashed his teath, tore his hair, 
knocked his knees. 

In desperate despair to the owner of the rooster 
he wrote a note. Said he: 

“If you don’t kill that dam’ 


q@ In compliance with instructions given, a sound- 
proof room was built, one flight up, where in Stygian 
silence, the Scot could sit and think and write while 
Red Head crowed and never hear a blessed word that 
Red Head said. 

The room had no windows and was hot as -—, 
well almost, so they said. 

To let in light, a hole was carved in the roof and 
glass installed through which the solar rays diffused 
and sprayed the Scot with molten vapors that scorched 
his hair and burned his eyes till they steamed. 

Thus equipped, Carlyle digged and delved, cooked 
and boiled until he fricasseed. 

And outside in the cooling shade, Red Head crooned 
and yelled, until its belly ached and upper glattus 
cracked. 

From morning’s dew till sunset’s hues Red Head 
piped his lay, but Tammas never answered—if he 
heard, he’d never say. 

For two months, three days he stood it—then back 

to his Scotland home’ skidooed. 





or I will. Either he dies or I 5 DWAIRIE 





From the owner promptly came 
the answer: “If you kill my rooster 
you kill me. He has got just as 
much right to cackle as you have. 
Personally I like his cackle better’n 
your cackle. Touch him, if you 
dare.” 

So outside the window old Red 
Head stayed. And while Tammas 
cussed and frothed, and rued the 
day, the minstrel bird kept on 
cackling until it almost choked from 
the fervor of the effort made. 





-TNABLE to work, think or 

l pray, Carlyle sent for an ar- 
chitect—said he was in trouble— 
needed help—come quickly or he’d 
go nutty. 

“Build me a room in this me- 
nage,” said he, “where I can work 
and not hear that rooster’s devilish 
whine.” 





—“‘then he beat it, mad all over” 


There, with only Jane to torment 
him and no rooster’s song to in- 
trude, he could carve and etch and 
hew the word immortal and earn 
his right to be remembered by ages 
yet unborn. 

What to some is music, is to 
others pain. 

When we are dyspeptic and ir- 
ritable all the world is filled with 
disconcerting sounds, and to es- 
cape them we plug our ears, blind 
our eyes and wall ourselves in— 
thus in detachment from outside 
contact with all things earthly find 
solace, or think we do. 

And sometimes we get it, but 
sometimes don’t. 

Folks who shut themselves in, 
also shut themselves out. 

All life is reciprocal in its smiles 
and tears and has its compensations 
—with the thorn we get the rose 
and with slag, shimmering strands 
of silver and gold. 
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So Watch Y our Step— dandy twee 


RRITABLE folks are good folks who have missed 

the formula and through failure to assimilate the 
ingredients supplied as directed have turned an alka- 
line solution into one with an acid bias. 

And ever thereafter go through the world with a 
chip on their shoulders looking for trouble and usually 
finding it in gobs. 


@ In salesmanship, as modern business classicists 
now define and understand it, irritability is a stiletto 
with which we hari-kari ourselves and make a hurried 
transition from a good job with potential prospects 
into limbo, where in place of pheasant and Maryland 
turkey we eat crow and sip the hemlock. 

As a selling asset, a crabbed disposition makes no 
friends and we all know it. 

When the rooster crows,-we must all laugh and 
appear amused, even though it gnaws our entrails and 
sets our nerves afire. 

The fact is, no buyer is interested in our dyspepsia, 
all beliefs to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Every good buyer has a hand-tooled case of his own 
gastronomic disturbance and when 
his digestive Etna blows hot we must 
blow cold or we take the count for 
the K. O. 

Being a privileged character, and 
holding the feed bag on which we 
depend for our oats, a buyer can af- 
ford to have dyspepsia and be irri- 
table, but, Bill, you and I just can’t 
afford to—our babies need to eat. 

But some fellows think they can, 
and in the saltness of time get 
bumped—discover they are not as 
wise as they think they are. 

To illustrate the point here made 


let’s cite an example which fits the 
case. , 


@ Ina certain jobber’s territory was 
a salesman who was riding pretty. 
As a traveling ambassador of the 
jobber for whom he worked he was 
considered strictly class A. When in 
form he was a good salesman, but he 


and not the buyer was the important end of the sell- 
ing transaction. 

All of which we now know is a pathological symptom 
of loco of the bean and dementia precox, for which 
there is no cure save a kick in the pants to dissolve 
the grandiose illusion. 

In the territory of this salesman was a retailer with 
some of the elements of Carlyle’s rooster. 


VERY time the salesman called on this retailer, 

Mr. Retailer kept him cooling his heels while he 
waited on children, delicatessen dealers, manicurists 
and rummies intent on buying a pound of nails, a 
dozen screws or a fly swatter. 

Accepting the frequent interruptions good natured- 
ly, in the beginning the salesman only smiled—felt the 
fellow was only a bit peculiar—had a touch of the 
eczema or maybe wife had slipped some cantharides 
in his pants. 

But each time the salesman dropped in on his rounds, 
the retailer repeated the performance. Sometimes—by 

these antics—he would stall the 
salesman for two hours at a stretch 
time signified nothing to this bird. 
As an occasional deal, the sales- 
man didn’t mind the inattention, but 
as an habitual thing it .chafed. 
Finally the salesman got mad— 
said he be damned if he would be 
hamstrung for hours of his valuable 
time while this Old Cheese did odd 
jobs while an unoccupied clerk idled. 
Red Head’s cackling over nickels 
got on his nerve—he would have to 
shut up or he’d throw a fit. 


@ On one of his calls the salesman 
lost his temper—advised he would 
not wait—delay was impossible— 
asked the retailer to mail in his or- 
der when he had time to write it. 

Mr. Retailer said he would. 

That night when the owls were 
hooting in the nearby trees and the 
crickets singing and all the town 





Overtrained and became very irrita- 
ble, developing an obsession that he 


‘he kept his records up to date” 


asleep, he wrote out an order and 
sent it in exactly as promised. 
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Next time the rooster started cackling with two old 
hens—same old stall, same piffling over nickels and 
nails! Mr. Salesman crossed his fingers and said a 
prayer for the cackling to cease. But for one hour 
it went right on until he got dippy and began to 
swear. Then beat it. 


| Jeers the departure of Mr. Salesman, a 
representative of a competing house dropped in 
Mr. Retailer’s store. 

Mr. Dealer gave him the same treatment, but he 
hung around like a leech. While waiting he wrote 
out his daily report, posted his daily price changes 
and other needed things—made every minute stalled 
count for something useful. 


q To get an order from this rooster, the competing 
salesman knew he had to coddle him and chew his cud 
while waiting for him to stop cackling and get down 
to real business. No use getting mad or fussy. 

Knowing his type of fish, the competing salesman 
toyed with him, meanwhile occupying his time in 
mending fences and sprucing his records to date. At 
the end by keeping his nerve and hanging on he cleaned 
up an order for every requirement the dealer needed. 

Twice a month for a year, Salesman No. 1 went 
throvgh the same motions—called, was stalled—got 
mad—picked up his grip—beat it—got nothing. 

For the same period, Salesman No. 2 also went 
through the same motions—hung on—fixed up his 
records—held his temper—smiled—got everything in 
sight. 

Three times a year House No. 1 sent a specialty 
salesman to call on Mr. Retailer. Each time Mr. Spe- 
cialty Salesman got a fat order. 

Looking over the house records one day before one 
of his periodical trips to see Mr. Retailer, the specialty 
salesman noted that while buying specialties from the 
house, the dealer was not buying any staple goods. 

When he called on Mr. Retailer he asked why—how 


come? 


Catching Customers **On the 
Way” 


HARDWARE dealer who was a 
member of a popular luncheon 
club and whose store was “on the FFYHE accompanying illustration eight parts, painting each in one of 


way” to the hotel where this club 
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“You buy specialties but no staple hardware—why ?” 

“Your salesman,” said he, “is too damn irritable. 
He nevcr wants to wait until I get through with my 
customers—thinks I should give him the right of way, 
I just won’t do any such thing. Any salesman who 
wants my business must suit himself to my conve- 
nience. If he is too fussy to wait—must hurry along, 
I should worry. I can buy elsewhere. Your competi- 
tor’s salesman is more patient. He waits until I am 
through and gets my orders. I have no grudge against 
your house—would like to buy from it, but your reg- 
ular salesman goes off the handle too easily. Hence 
you folks lose out on the deal.” 


@ Just another case of the rooster. 

When Mr. Retailer said please wait until he cackled 
with his customer, Mr. Salesman hit high C and said 
he’d be damned if he would—took it on the hurry-up 
for the next stop. 


O cut short the debate, let’s here admit that re- 
tailers who persist in holding salesmen on the 
carpet while they do the work for which they are 
paying a clerk to do, are, to say the least, foolish. 
But let us remember they were born that way, and 
probably will never be any different. 


@ As long as the buyer holds the bag and has the 
say whether we shall get an order or not get it, for 
Lawdy’s sake let the old cock crow his head off and 
cackle with everybody he knows until his voice runs 
cold and the salt tears run dry. 

The jobber’s salesmen are supposed to be sane, and 
most of them are. They are supposed to be good 
sports, to be hickory tanned and to take a licking when 
it’s handed to them. 

This being so, live up to your reputation, Bill, and 
don’t lose your head and spume at the nose every time 
a rooster crows or a gum sucker rattles his jawbones 


cackling with penny-anters while he keeps you cooling 


your tootsies against his counter. 





address. The card was made up in with the spirit in evidence at the 
semi-humorous fashion to harmonize luncheon meetings. 





Here’s a Counter That Sells Paint 


shows an idea that doubled paint the colors of floor paint he carries. 


met each week mailed cards drawn gales for Charles E. Warcup of The various colors are separated 


up, showing a picture of his place Ferndale, Mich. 


Mr. Warcup han- from each other by a black strip 12 


with a sign pointing to it, and dles floor paint in eight colors and in. wide and the entire counter is 
sending one to each member of the has divided his paint counter into varnished with floor varnish. 


club, addressing the card to the mem- 
ber at the hotel. The card suggested 
that the member “look in” at his 
windows on his way down to and 
from his meeting. 

Although all who received these 
cards did not exactly stop as sug- 
gested—the advertising stunt proved 
successful in further popularizing 
his store and his own progressive- 
ness, especially in the plan of send- 
ing the cards to the club headquarters 
instead of the member’s business 
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Payment of Clerks 


HIS is the third instalment of letters from hardware dealers on the most prac- 


tical and satisfactory way to pay clerks. 
As one merchant has written, “there are so many different theories on this 
it is hard for anybody to get into the discussion the way it should be done.” 


This is of course very true. 
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But it is only by open discussion, the exchange of 


opinions and the unfolding of experiences that the beginning of a solution may 


be found. 


The problem of paying clerks is in a broad sense fundamentally a problem in 
human nature. Everybody in the hardware business holds opinions on this 
question. The trade would like to hear your opinion Mr. Clerk. Why don’t you 
take this opportunity to express yourself through the pages of the weekly news- 
paper of the hardware industry? 


Si best method of paying clerks is 
by the month. We pay a straight 
salary, have never tried the bonus plan, 
and do not think this the best method. 

There is a record kept of each clerk’s 
sales, both cash and charge, every day 
and this is totaled at end of the month, 
and then a yearly recapitulation made 
of the year’s sales of each clerk. We 
try as near as possible to pay a clerk 
according to his sales record as we can, 
yet we also keep in mind the amount 
of the work other than selling that each 
clerk has done. We think a clerk that 
only sells and does not arrange and 
keep our stocks up and in clean shape 
is not worth as much as one who can 
sell when there are sales to be made, 
and puts any and all spare time in ar- 
ranging and cleaning up the stock. 

A bonus for sales leads the clerks 
away from other work that is abso- 
lutely necessary and essential to the 
proper carrying on of a store, yet if he 
knows that there are other things that 
count as well as the selling end we be- 
lieve his time will be put in to much 
better advantage. 

Clerks ordinarily earn 2% to 5 per 
cent of their sales provided they do other 
necessary work; however, this percent- 
age will vary with us according to the 
ability of the salesman to do other 
things besides sell. 

G. W. Johnson, 
Cullman, Ala. 


WE have adopted a method of pay- 
ing our clerks a standing salary 
plus a commission. 

This commission is to be made after 
the clerk has sold enough goods to 
make a fair profit for the company on 
the regular salary paid. We find this 
method has an advantage over the 
straight salary. In the event the clerks 
continue to sell a given amount of 
goods over and above salary from three 
to four months, then we think they are 
entitled to a raise. We pay the bonus 


to the clerks monthly at our “get to- 
gether” meeting which occurs about the 
15th of each month. 
Cleveland-Matthews Hdw. Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


/E have tried for years to figure 

out some fair and equitable way 

to put clerks on a commission basis 

but our stock is so varied and we have 

so many lines that we have been un- 

able to study out any way that this 
could be done. 

We base our clerks’ salary on the 
amount of their sales as compared with 
the previous year. If the sales in- 
crease their pay increases and vice 
versa, but not on a strictly commission 
basis. 

Churchill Hardware Co., 
Galesburg, Ill. 


N regard to paying clerks, would say 
that there are so many different theo- 
ries to this that it is hard for any one 
to go into this the way that it should be 
done. It is a different proposition in 
the small country towns than it is in 
the cities where stores are department- 
ized than it is where they are not. 
Now, in a town of the size of ours 
where most of your trade is country 
people a clerk has to be an all around 
man and do odd jobs of repairing and 
run all over town to repair electric 
washers and oil and gas stoves, clean 
out chimneys and ranges, it is a differ- 
ent matter. We do not see how you 
tan pay them a commission on sales or 
a bonus. The goods for the whole day 
might be sold while he was out and the 
same thing comes up when he is un- 
packing and marking goods. If you 
have two clerks or the boss takes his 
place when he is doing this work you 
see it is a serious matter to consider. 
Now, we think the best way is to pay 
them a straight salary and pay them 
every week. We think that the aver- 
age clerk in a town of 3000, in the coun- 


(To be continued next week ) 


try town, gets a better salary than the 
clerk in the larger cities. 

We do think that if you can get hold 
of the right kind of clerks that it is a 
good thing to give them a little extra 
once in a while and call it a bonus or 
whatever you like. If you have a man 
that is always looking out for the best 
interests of the store and trying to 
make money for the firm it is wise to 
let him know you appreciate it. 

We pay our clerks all a straight sal- 
ary and if they take a few days off or 
a couple of weeks’ vacation any time 
their salary goes on just the same, in 
case of sickness also. We know that a 
great many firms do not allow this at 
all. When I was learning the hard- 
ware business I was docked for every 
day and was not allowed any vacation. 

We have never tried giving commis- 
sions for the reasons stated above, as 
we do not think that it will work in 
country or small towns, as your clerk 
has too much to look after and has to 
be more of an all around man. 

We pay alf our clerks every Satur- 
day night by check and we do not try 
to keep it a secret and not let them 
know what ones are getting, as we do 
not care if they know what each man 
is getting, as they will. find out any- 
how, and if you try to keep them from 
it it is a bad plan. 

Pilcher Hardware Co., 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 





\ JE have been paying our clerks a 

regular salary, so much every 
month. Being located in an agricul- 
tural district the work in summer is 
very light. 

We think that the correct way to pay 
is to divide profits, but for the last 
three years, or rather since 1920, there 
has not been so much profit to divide. 

We will be very much interested in 
what you have to say about the com- 
mission basis, and the same applies to 
the whole matter. 

Porter-Carroll Hardware Co., 
Marianna, Fla. 
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Closing the. Sale. 


one in which Mark Twain tells how Tom Sawyer 

sold the job of whitewashing the back fence to 
the kids of his neighborhood. Tom drew that white- 
wash job as a punishment. He didn’t want to decorate 
that fence; neither did the gang who started out to kid 
him about it. But—inside of ten minutes Tom was 
sitting in the shade while the members of the gang 
plied the brush in turns and swapped their highest 
prized possessions for the privilege. Some one has 
said that you can lead a horse to water but you can’t 
make him drink. All bosh. He’ll drink if he’s thirsty. 
The secret is to work up his thirst before you head 
him toward the water. A handful of salt or a lump of 
sugar will usually turn the trick. Now much the same 
conditions exist in selling. The customer will buy if 
the salesman creates in him enough desire to own the 
thing he wants to sell. 


N: better sales story was ever written than the 


Naturally the last and most important step in any 
sale is the turning of desire into cash. It is called 
closing the sale and most beginners look on it as the 
hardest part of selling. It’s like learning to skate. 
The beginner starts out blithely, but soon gets 
wobbly. That wobbly condition hangs on until prac- 
tice gives him confidence to strike out straight ahead. 
Nine times out of ten it is lack of confidence that pre- 
vents the clerk from closing a sale, provided, of course, 
that the article is one the customer is at all interested 
in. Sometimes, however, it is over-confidence that 
blocks the closing. As a matter of fact, closing a sale 
is a perfectly natural process, if the steps leading up 
to it have been properly taken. If you have made the 
right kind of approach, registered a good impression, 
aroused the customer’s interest in an article, and then 
created in him a desire to own it, getting the money 
is merely a natural ending of the sale. The reason it 
seems so hard is because the clerk so often falls down 
on the first three steps. Don’t blame the customer if 
he refuses to buy. Blame yourself. You may think 
he is too irritable, too smart, too self-centered, or too 
conceited to buy, but the truth is that you have failed 
to interest him, and to turn his interest into desire. In 
other words, he is a better buyer than you are seller. 


When you feel sure that you have made the cus- 
tomer want an article, that is the time to give him an 
opportunity to buy. It is usually done by summing up 
the selling points and asking for the order. The main 
trouble is that most beginners ask for the customer’s 
opinion and not for the order. Using the reel as an 
example—when you have told the customer about its 
good points until you see by his actions and the look 
upon his face that he would really like to own it you 
can usually close the sale something like this: 


“This is a reel you can be proud of. It is beauti- 
fully made to last for years, and in using it thumbing 
and spooling are entirely eliminated. Your line 
simply cannot back-lash, snarl or tangle. There isn’t 
a thing to retard your cast or your distance. It sim- 
ply takes the worries out of casting and makes fish- 
ing what it should be—a pleasure. You’re a practical 
fisherman, and you know what this reel can do for you. 
You can appreciate its value. Shall I wrap it up for 
yout” The last is said with a smile, and in a tone 
that denotes sincerity and confidence. 


Of course there are times when price comes up or 
when the salesman practically has to make up the cus- 
tomer’s mind for him. Then there are some custom- 
ers where it is better to say nothing about wrapping 
up the article. Instead, when you say “you can ap- 
preciate its value” pause momentarily and wait for a 
voluntary purchase. There are no hard and fast rules 
for closing. It all depends on the customer and on 
what the salesman says and does in the first three 
steps. One word of advice in closing. Don’t talk too 
much. It is as easy to talk yourself out of a sale as 
into one. Always say something. Don’t just talk. 
And above all tell the truth first, last and all the time. 
The easiest way to close any sale is to lay the founda- 
tion so well that there isn’t anything else for the cus- 
tomer to do but buy. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Time to Deflate Pessimism 


, URING the past few months there has 
D been so much written and said about 

the decline in wheat that many business 
men are beginning to look upon the price of 
wheat as the one determining influence in 
economic conditions of this country. They fail 
to realize that our general economic condition 
depends upon a myriad of influences, and that 
our total wealth production can still be great 
even though wheat prices are low. 

Although it would be extremely foolish for 
_ business men to underestimate the plight of the 
wheat farmer, or the influence his condition 
may have on business, it is equally foolish to 
pick out any single crop and hold it up as a 
barometer of this country’s prosperity. Ours 
is not a one crop or a one industry nation. 

A better sense of proportion in regard to the 
national economic importance of wheat can best 
be obtained by a study of crop statistics and 
values. As a matter of fact the value of wheat 
cannot be properly called great when compared 
with our total agricultural production. The 
July 9 estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture placed the value of the twelve principal 
farm crops at $7,829,912,800. The value of the 
wheat crop was estimated at $780,771,000, which 
is less than 10 per cent of the total for the 
twelve crops. Practically the same proportion 
in values has been maintained in previous years. 
From 1910 to 1914 inclusive, the estimated values 
of such crops as cotton, corn and hay were each 
greater than that of wheat. 

However, the relative importance of wheat 
can best be realized by comparing its value 
with that of the total for all farm production. 
The value of the 1922 wheat crop, as given out 
Dec. 1 of that year, was $864,139,000. The total 


value of all farm crops for the same period was 
$8,961,000,000. The value of the livestock and 
animal products brought this total up to $14,- 
310,000,000, according to Department of Agri- 
culture estimates. The value of the wheat crop 
of 1922 therefore amounted to only 6 per cent 
of the total value of farm products for that year. 

A comparison of the wheat value with the 
total annual wealth of production of the country 
is also interesting. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research estimates this country’s total 
wealth production in 1918 at $60,366,000,000. 
As prices on the whole are still high, and pro- 
duction in the majority of lines this year has 
been the greatest in our history, the wealth pro- 
duction for 1923 will be at least as great. The 
$780,771,000 which represents the wheat crop 
value is therefore only 1.3 per cent the total 
wealth production. 

Unfortunately, the condition of the farmer 
who depends entirely upon his wheat crop is 
bad and his condition will be strongly reflected 
on business, particularly in the wheat sections. 
The sections where crops are more diversified 
will fare much better, since the total value of the 
four principal grain crops—wheat, corn, oats 
and barley—according to the July 1, 1923, esti- 
mate is $3,683,506,000. The estimate for July 1, 
1922, was only $2,183,682,000. The total market 
value for these four crops at the farm is there- 
fore $499,824,000 more this year than last. The 
total value of the twelve principal farm crops is 
estimated to be more than one billion dollars 
greater than the value of the same crops a year 
ago, and at least two billion dollars greater than 
their value two years ago. 

As former Secretary of Agriculture Meredith 
says: “It is time to deflate pessimism.” 
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Do You Supervise of 


A Word of Advice to the Executive Wh 


HE success of a sales manager in a very large measure naturally depends on how he 

is managed by the president of his company and also the environment in which he works. 

Allow me to tell the story told me not long ago by a very intelligent and hard-work- 

ing sales manager. This story has a moral and if the shoe happens to fit in your particular 
business, Mr. President, we will allow you to put it on and lace it up. Let me say in the begin- 
ning that every business executive should understand the difference between supervision and in- 
terference. Every executive should of course supervise his business. He should know all about 
his business that it is possible for him to learn. He cannot know too much about it but this 
does not mean that he must interfere with every body in the business from the top to the bottom. 


Somewhere out West in a city that has grown very rapidly on account of the development in 
this city of a certain large manufacturing industry, there happened to be a jobber. This job- 
bing house in an early day had started as a retail concern. In their early years they had what I 
would call the “retail instinct” of doing business. Now this instinct is to stay in the store and 
take care of the business that comes in the front door. It is not an aggressive instinct. It tries 
to take care of business but it is not like the real “jobbing instinct” which gets up and goes out 
after business wherever it may be found. 


At the head of this business there is today one of the best-posted hardware men in the 
country. He is an excessively hard worker. He is at his desk every morning at seven o'clock 
and he seldom leaves until six. He is a very conscientious man. He is a member of the church 
and also a director in one of the banks. One of his daily joys is to open all the mail. He is a 
good citizen and an unusually worthy man in all respects. He does not know it and the com- 
munity in which he lives does not know it but as a matter of fact, he has been the main obstacie 
in the development of that business and while he has worked harder than probably any other man 
in his city his competitor—another jobber in the same town—has out-distanced him in sales and 
profits and has become the dominant jobbing house in the hardware line in that city. 


Now how did this happen? Let me tell the story told me by my friend the sales manager. 
The hard-working citizen, the president of the company, referred to above, after a great deal 
of thought and consultation with his partners decided he would try the new-fangled idea of 
having a sales manager so after many consultations and much correspondence and very close 
investigations, he hired my friend. 


My friend saw an opportunity to develop this business. They had an old and very honorable 
name. The city where they did business was increasing rapidly in population. The entire sales 
territory was in a most prosperous condition. My friend the sales manager thought he had the 
opportunity of his life. So he accepted the position, took his desk and went to work. The 
first day the president called him into his office and said—“Now of course we must outline your 
duties. I myself am a great stickler for very early morning hours. I arrive here at seven o'clock 
and of course I would like you to be here with me. Now it seems to me that it is very impor- 
tant for you to learn to price the invoices. Our old pricer is getting a bit old and feeble. Then 
of course you will answer all claim letters and also have the telephone so you can give a quick 
reply to our customers when they wish to ask questions of the house. We have always felt the 
necessity of a well-posted man to answer the telephone. You will also answer all inquiries by 
mail and over the telephone, make quotations and post the salesmen on prices. Of course when 
customers come in you will entertain them.” 
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mo You Interfere ? 


Wh Must Have His Finger in Every Pie 


So my friend with some misgivings went to work. As he priced orders—work he had been 
trained in years before and given up when he became a sales manager—and as he handled 
claims, made quotations, answered the telephone and attended. to the thousand details that con- 
sume so much time every day in the hardware business, he also observed the methods of the 
president of this company. 


This president—let us call him Mr. Brown—was never known in his long life to ever let go 
of a single ounce of authority. He might hire men of unusual ability and pay them large 
salaries but while he did not know it, he treated them as clerks. Everything of big or little im- 
portance had to be referred to him. While he had a competent and experienced buyer, this 
buyer was helpless to do anything until it was viséd by the “old man.” He wished to meet all 
factory salesmen when they called. Woe to the manufacturer’s salesman who did not take his 
seat on the bench outside of the office and wait his turn to see Mr. Brown! Everything waited 
on Mr. Brown. Salesmen waited, customers waited, department managers and employees waited, 
decisions in regard to salaries waited and correspondence on his desk waited. Mr. Brown was 
the neck of the bottle and nothing could get into that bottle or out of that bottle except through 
Mr. Brown. 


My friend the sales manager sat day after day and watched Mr. Brown with his stranglehold 
on the business—the hardest worker in the house—the man who never took a vacation and who 
worked regularly ten to twelve hours per day. Naturally Mr. Brown’s digestion became affect- 
ed. He gathered a case of dyspepsia. He became short and caustic in his remarks. He was 
always in a hurry but he never got anywhere. He made customers angry by his short answers 
and he drove salesmen and first-class employees out of the business. Mr. Brown was a good 
man but he was a pessimist. He was trying to do all the work in the world and to hold on to 
all the authority and he was up against an impossible game. However, the funny part of it all 
is he did not know it. 


One day my friend the sales manager went in to Mr. Brown and told him he*would like thirty 
minutes of his uninterrupted time. Mr. Brown attempted to postpone. He was too busy but 
our sales manager persisted. They had their talk. The sales manager told him that in the work 
he was doing he was simply not earning his salary—that he had been given a lot of little jobs 
that could be done by clerks at a small salary while on account of all these little details he did 
not have any time to be a real sales manager and handle the salesmen and the selling policy of 
the house. My friend the sales manager in the most diplomatic manner attempted to enlighten 
Mr. Brown—but what happened? Mr. Brown blew up. “What’—he cried—‘you have only 
been here a few months and you already want to be the president of this company? You expect 
me to resign and retire and turn over the business to you?” The sales manager saw the case 
was hopeless. He resigned. 


Mr. Brown is still opening the mail. He still has his stranglehold on the business. The busi- 
ness still stands still. The best natural ability in his organization leaves him and seeks an out- 
let for their energies with other houses. Men without courage or initiative sit at their desks 
around him, draw their salaries and mark time—and the funny thing is that while he is a man 
of more than average intelligence, Mr. Brown himself cannot see what is the matter! 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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STEEL INDUSTRY 
STARTS 8 HOUR 
DAY 


Blast Furnace Men Begin 
New Shift in Chicago 
District 


Blast furnace men in the 


Chicago | MILLERS FALLS OPENS 


district were the first to undertake the | 


ceeds R. R. M. Carpenter, who was 
called in to take over the work last 
February when C. W. Phellis, then 
general manager, resigned. Mr. Davis, 
who had been in former years a du 
Pont employee and had been trans- 
ferred to the General Motors Corpora- 


| tion, was called back to become Mr. 


Carpenter’s assistant. 

R. W. Brokaw has been advanced to 
the position of assistant general man- 
ager, made vacant by Mr. Davis’ pro- 


| motion. 


three-shift basis of eight hours in the 


United States Steel mills. 


At the same time the same workers | 


in the Illinois Steel mills 
Chicago and the Joliet mills in Joliet— 


in South | 


all large units of the United States | 


Corporation—will gradually be 
More than 


Steel 
formed into three shifts. 


1000 new blast furnace men must be | 


taken on to make the change effective 
from a production standpoint, it is said. 

Aug. 16 has been set as the date for 
the open hearth workers to be put on 
the eight-hour shift. 
follow. 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE | 


Purpose Is to Give Service 
on Pick-up Orders— 
Duncan, Mgr. 

The Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, 
Mass., tool manufacturer, has estab- 
lished a warehouse and sales room at 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago, II1., 
where complete stocks of the company’s 


| products will be carried. The ware- 


The laborers will | 
It is in this department that | 


the largest increase of forces is neces- | 


sary. 


every employee of the company will be 
on the eight-hour schedule. While the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
through President Wellborn, says the 
eight-hour day has increased the ton 
output and that the labor cost per ton 
is lower, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration holds that putting the eight- 
nour day through in its mills will in- 
crease slightly tne ton cost of steel. 

Officials of the various companies in 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., district announced 
today that the “long day” would be 
abolished, but that the ten-hour and 
nine-hour turns that the men are work- 
ing on at this time would continue for 
the present. 

“Establishment of this plan,” said 
one United States Steel official, “will 
mean production will have to be cur- 
tailed while the labor shortage exists. 
Plants operating four or five mills on 
the twelve-hour shift will have to 
close down a mill or two and use the 
trained men they have to turn out 
quality steel. Then, when we can get 


more men, smelters, furnace liners and | dieeeah q hi ae 
the like, we shall be able to operate | GiTecUy under his supervision. 
| McKay was formerly the manager of 


full capacity again.” 
The eight-hour plan, it was _ ex- 
plained, would give mill managers just 


It is predicted that before Jan. 1 | 





house will be in operation Aug. 20 and 
will be in charge of Harry Duncan, 
district sales manager. 

The purpose of the Chicago ware- 
house, according to G. U. Hatch, vice- 
president of the company, is to render 
service to the firm’s customers on pick- 
up orders. 

“Stock orders,” Mr. Hatch says, 
“will be filled from our factories as 
heretofore. A charge of 5 per cent of 
the purchase price will be made on all 
items delivered from Chicago stock and 
terms are f.o.b. Chicago warehouse.” 

Mr. Hatch also said that a display 
room will be maintained in connec- 
tion with the Chicago warehouse, and 
that the Millers Falls Co. has in 
process several additions to its line, 
which, he said, will be announced at a 
later date. 


McKay Heads Columbus 
Paint Factory 


R. S. McKay and associates have 
purchased the controlling interest in 
the Dean & Barry Co., paint manu- 
facturers, Columbus, O., and the busi- 
ness will be continued in the — 

r. 


| the Columbus branch of the Marietta 


two-thirds the amount of men needed. | 


But the shutting down of mills will 
throw men employed on blast furnaces 


| 


out of work, and these will be thrown | 


in as helpers in the steel mills. 


F. B. Davis, Jr., Heads 
du Pont Pyralin Dept. 


Francis B. Davis, Jr., has been made | and rails. 


| 


Paint & Color Co. 


Bigelow & Dowse Become 
Allith-Prouty Agents 


The Bigelow & Dowse Co., Boston, 
shelf hardware jobbers, have been 
made New England agent for the 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill., line 
of barn door and garage door hangers 
Heretofore the manufac- 


general manager of the E. I. du Pont | turers maintained an agency in Bos- 


de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., pyralin department. 


ton. The hardware company has 


He _ suc-| taken over this stock. 
| 

















MARLIN FIREARMS 
IN RECEIVERSHIP 


Officials Plan to Keep 
Plant Going Pending 
Reorganization 


The Marlin Firearms Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn., has been placed in 
the hands of equity receivers, Louis H. 
Strouse and Eugene S. Bibb of New 
York City. 

In a statement the receivers announce 
that they have been appointed receiy- 
ers in equity of the Marlin Firearms 
Corporation and that they have quali- 
fied in taking possession of the plant. 

“At the outset,” the receivers’ state- 
ment says, “we desire to have it clear- 
ly understood that it is the intention of 
the receivers to continue the operation 
of the plant and to cooperate, in so far 
as it is possible, with a view of con- 
serving the property and of assisting 
in so far as the receivers may properly 
do in what, it is hoped, will be a work 
of reorganization beneficial to creditors 
and stockholders alike. 

“The receivers will at once reduce 
the operating expense to as low a point 
as possible consistent with safety, and 
will communicate with all interested 
parties in a more definite and formal 
way as soon as they are in a position to 
supply details in which creditors and 
stockholders will naturally be inter- 
ested. 

“The receivers are very glad to say 
that the receivership, which is in the 
equity court, is a conservation proceed- 
ing, and a spirit of cooperation exists 
between not only the officers and di- 
rectors of the company and the receiv- 
ers, but likewise with the committee of 
stockholders, so that the work of reor- 
ganization of the corporation should be 
made easier as a result.” 


W. H. Moore Meets Tragic 
Death in Accident 


William H. Moore, assistant purchas- 
ing agent at the Perth Amboy Hard- 
ware Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., was 
killed in an automobile accident Aug. 7. 

Mr. Moore was driving with his wife 
and two children in the direction of 
Perth Amboy and in attempting to turn 
out to pass another car his machine 
left the road and plunged down a 30-ft. 
embankment. None of the other pas- 
sengers in the car were seriously in- 
jured. , 

Mr. Moore was in his twenty-ninth 
year and had a promising business ¢a- 
reer ahead of him. He was both assis- 
tant purchasing agent of the Perth 
Amboy Hardware Co. and assistant to 
the secretary, S. G. Levine. He was 
well known to hardware salesmen i 
the New Jersey territory, and was un- 
usually popular with both his employ- 
ers and fellow employees. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two children. 
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AMER. WRINGER 
REORGANIZED 





H. T. Merriman Heads New 
Incorporation—Keltie 
Gen’! Mer. 


The American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been reorganized un- 
der the name American Wringer Co., 
Inc., and the manufacture of the “Horse 
Shoe Brand” clothes wringers and me- 
chanical rubber rolls for industrial uses 
will be continued, it is said, on a larger 
scale. Harold T. Merriman is president 
and treasurer. 

The officers, directors and executive 
board of the reorganized company are 
as follows: 

Harold T. Merriman, president and 
treasurer; William G. Roelker, vice- 
president; G. R. Keltie, secretary and 
general manager. 

Directors: George Schlosser, general 
manager, footwear division, U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.; Harold T. Merriman, treasurer 
Lippitt Woolen Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; 
William G. Roelker, vice-president In- 
dustrial Trust Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Frederic Howe, vice-president Cromp- 
ton-Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I.; Edward H. 
Rathbun, president Rathbun Knitting 
Co. and connected with a great many 
organizations throughout Rhode Island; 
Harry Salomon, trust officer of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co.,<Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Robert J. B. Sullivan, for- 
mer member of the old board, invest- 
ments, Providence, R.I.; Frank D. Lisle, 
Brown, Lisle & Marshall, brokerage 
house, Providence, R. I.; Earl S. Col- 
man, Richardson & Clark, brokerage 
house, Providence, R. I. 

Executive board: Harold T. Merri- 
man, Frederic W. Howe, George Schlos- 
ser. 

Karly in 1921 the American Wringer 
Co. placed its business in the hands of 
a receiver, the Industrial Trust Co., 
Providence, R. I. In a statement dated 
Jan. 28 of that year, addressed to cus- 
tomers of the wringer company, the 
Industrial Trust Co., as receiver, stated 
that the assets of the company were 
sufficient to meet all obligations, but 
that because of various technicalities it 
was not at the time in a position to 
liquidate its assets with the usual con- 
venience, 


Kennedy Buys Neff 


George B. Kennedy has purchased 
the stock and fixtures of the Neff Hard- 
ware Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and will in 
the future operate the business under 
the firm name Kennedy Hardware Co. 

Mr. Kennedy has been identified with 
the hardware business for a number of 
years as traveling salesman, buyer and 
I executive sales work. FE. W. Neff, 


former owner, will retire from active | 


usiness, 





' 
| 
| 


| 





i 
Utah Farm Bureau {Boosts 
Paint Sales 


| 


Co-operate with Paint-Up.Body for | 


Increasing Use of 
Paint 


_ Salt Lake City, Utah, has materially 
increased its use of paint and varnish 
during 1923, as.a result of its clean up 
and paint up campaign, according to a 
report recently issued by the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau. 


In furthering the campaign the State | 


Farm Bureau, acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the governor, appointed 
an- executive committee to function 
through the County Farm Bureau offi- 
cers in counties where the farm bu- 
reau is organized, so that through one 
agency or the other the campaign will 
reach to every section of the State. 
Assistance is also being rendered by 
schools,. churches, business organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, trade organiza- 
tions and others, and representatives of 
these bodies have been appointed as an 
advisory committee. to meet with the 
campaign director and discuss ways in 
which the movement may be furthered. 





; 2000 Buyers, 280 Firms 


At Chicago Fair 


The third annual Chicago Merchan- 
dise Fair was held at the Coliseum 
from July 31 to Aug. 10. More than 280 
exhibitors displayed merchandise. It 


NEW SAW CONCERN 
ENTERS MFG. 
FIELD 


Clemson Saw Co. Organized 
to Make Complete Line 
at Middletown, N. Y. 


The Clemson Saw Co., Middletown, 
N. Y., has recently been organized by 
George N. Clemson of Clemson Bros., 
Inc., Middletown, who for the past 


| thirty-five years has been engaged in 
| the manufacture of the “Star” hack saw 


blades. Buildings are now under con- 
struction at Middletown, and actual 
manufacturing of a general saw line 1s 
expected to be under way by Jan. 1, 
1924, 

The plans for the first buildings in- 
volve an investment of $500,000. Fur- 
ther additions will be made, it is said, 
as the business grows. The line will 
consist of a complete line of hand, cross 
cut, solid and inserted tooth circulars 
and narrow and wide wood band. saws 
as well as metal circular and band 
saws. 

The officers of the new company are 
as follows: George N. Clemson, presi- 
dent; Richard D. Clemson, vice-presi- 


| dent; W. E. Cross, secretary-treasurer, 
| and W. R. Batcheller, at present -vice- 


was estimated that nearly 2000 buyers | 


visited the market. 
the displays was confined to popular 
priced items sold by variety, depart- 
ment and hardware stores. 
of hardware buyers visited the market 
for toys and other merchandise to be 
used on their popular priced counters. 
A a volume of business was trans- 
acted. 


Chicago Mfg. Opens 
Canadian Plant 


The Paine Co., 1742 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is manufacturing 
its various products in Canada and has 
opened a Canadian branch under the 
name of the Paine Co. of Canada. 
George H. Broughton, 122 Wellington 


Street, West, Toronto, Canada, is in’ 


charge. 


Equipment Co. Expands 


The Marvel Equipment Co., 8810 Har- 
vard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has built 
a new addition to its plant which pro- 
vides 18,000 extra square feet. This 
new space offers increased facilities, it 
is said, for manufacturing the com- 
pany’s new visible oil pump. More com- 
modious office space has also been pro- 


| vided. 


A number | 


The nature of | 


president and general manager of the 
Clemson-Bishop Co., Columbus, .Ohio, 
general manager. 2 


Cincinnati Outing 
Draws 500 People 


The annual outing of the Hardware 
Club of Cincinnati was held at Bass 


| Island July 26, and was attended by 








more than five hundred hardware deal- 
ers and jobbers and their families. 
Sports, swimming races, baseball 
games, and card parties featured the 
outing, with dancing being indulged in 
in the open air pavilion during the 
afternoon and evening. An important 
feature of the proceedings was the es- 
tablishment of a refreshment booth, 
from which cool and very satisfying 
drinks were dispensed during the day. 





English Buyer Coming 


A. R. Heath, manager of the London 
hardware department of Guiterman, 
Rosenfeld & Co., export and import 
merchants, 35 South William Street, 
New York City, is expected to arrive in 
New York about the middle of Septem- 
ber, for the purpose of taking on new 
lines of hardware and housefurnish- 
ings for the British market. Charles 
T. Bassler of Guiterman, Rosenfeld & 
Co., says that it is the policy of his 
firm to purchase goods in New York, 
which are then stocked in London and 
sold to the English jobbers. 
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Obituary 


Willis F. McCook 


Willis F. McCook, president, as well 
as one of the organizers of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and a 
prominent figure in a legal way for 
many years in the iron and steel and 
affiliated industries in Pittsburgh, died 
at the West Penn Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
Aug. 5. He was born in Lisbon, Ohio, 
Jan. 19, 1851. 

His parents moved to Pittsburgh 
during his infancy and he had been a 
resident of that city all his life. He 
was graduated from Yale University 
with the class of 1873, and completed 
the legal course at Columbia Univer- 
sity two years later and was admitted 
to practice in Pennsylvania that year 

During his career as a lawyer Mr. 
McCook was connected with the organ- 
ization of many of western Pennsy]- 
vania’s largest industrial enterprises 
in the capacity of counsel. Early in 


his career he was the legal representa- | 
tive of Henry C. Frick and T. M. Car- | 


negie. He helped to organize the 
Frick Coke Co. at the time the Car- 
negie Stee! entered into business rela- 
tions with Mr. Frick and his associates. 
Mr. McCook was counsel for Mr. 
Frick in the latter’s celebrated con- 
troversy with Andrew Carnegie. He 
was an active figure in the organiza- 
tion of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
and the American Stcc!l & Wire Co. 


corporations: Pittsburgh Stee! Irod- 
ucts Co., vice-president and director; 
Mesaba Cliffs Iron Mining Co., vice- 
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president and_ director; 
Austrian Magnesite Corporation, vice- 
president and_ director; 











WILLIS F. McCOOK 


Electric Co., vice-president and direc- 
tor; Workingman’s Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., vice-president and director; 
Duquesne National Bank, director; 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, director; American Iron 
and Steel Institute, director; Mercy 


Hospital, Pittsburgh, trustee; Western | 
for the Blind, | 


Pennsylvania School 


member of the board of managers. He 


| was a member of the Duquesne, Union, 
He was identified with the following 


University, Oakmont Country, Pitts- 
burgh Golf, Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Yale Club of New York and 
Catholic Club of New York. 


( 
HUM —GOING RIGHT 
BY NOT SO GOOD-| 
NOT SO GOOD! Ny. 
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American- | 


Concordia 


August 16, 19" 


Henry F. Vass 


Henry Fitzhugh Vass, sixty-eight 
| years of age, prominent hardware mer- 
| chant of Danville, Va., died recently at 
| St. Luke’s Hospital, Richmond, Va. 
| Mr. Vass was the veteran hardware 

merchant of Danville, going there 
| forty-five years ago from Culpeper, 
| Va. He had been continuously in the 
business since he had been in that city, 
He first became connected with J. H. 


| Schoolfield & Co., and later was taken 


in as a partner, the concern becoming 
Schoolfield & Vass, then H. F. Vass 
& Co., Hodnett & Vass, Hodnett, Vass 
& Watson, and finally Vass-Watson 
Corporation. He was born of a promi- 
nent family in Warrenton, Va., in 1855, 
and went to Danville in 1878. 


Carl Burger 


Carl Burger, president of the Burger 
Bros. Co., and brother of Otto Burger, 
president of the Kruse Hardware Co., 
Cincinniti, died at his home in that 
city recently. Mr. Burger had been ill 
but a few days. He was forty years 
~ and leaves a wife and four chil- 

ren. sade 


Rockwell Made Receiver for 





Miller Bros. 


Charles F. Rockwell has been made 
'temporary receiver for the Miller 
| Brothers’ Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 
|The company’s liabilities aggregate 
| $101,000, while the assets total $480,- 
| 000. It is expected the business will 
| continue without interruption. 
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Mid-summer Convention in Seattle 


Asks Manufacturers to Adopt 


Decimal System 


Pacific Northwest Hardware Dealers 


Hold Large Meeting Without Program 


A MIDSUMMER hardware conven- 
f\ tion with no set program and no 
formal speeches was held July 25 and 
26, at the Hotel Frye, Seattle, Wash., 
by the Pacific Northwest Hardware 
and Implement Association. Z. Y. 
Coleman, president of the association, 
presided. 

Subjects were introduced for discus- 
sion from the floor, and included such 
topics as: simplification of hardware 
stocks, credits, the relation between 
jobbers and retailers, the adoption of 
5 and 10 cent store methods by hard- 
ware retailers, and the passage of two 
resolutions (1) a recommendation to 
the National Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and other similar organiza- 
tions, to adopt and advocate the unit or 
decimal system of packing and pricing 
goods, and, (2) the unanimous ap- 
proval by the association of the work 
of the Devartment of Commerce and of 
Herbert Hoover’s conduct of it in fur- 
ig simplification and standardiza- 
tion of hardware, implement and paint 
products. 

The outstanding note on the credit 
discussion was the almost unanimous 
opinion of the dealers that notes are 
usually useless, as customers, it was 
said, that are signed up on such con- 
tracts, are usually good only for the 
collateral. Most of the dealers present 
said that the largest part of their busi- 
hess was done on a credit basis, with 
an average of sixty days credit on their 
books. 

Under the head of relations between 
retailer and jobber, F. A. Ernst took 
charge of a discussion of what consti- 
tutes the legitimate field of the jobber. 
The practices principally criticized 
were the selling of small lots of hard- 
ware to dealers in other lines, such as 


H. E. Webster, Secretary, 
Pratt & Lambert 


A new secretary and two new direc- 
tors were appointed recently by the 
board of directors of Pratt & Lambert, 
ne., paint manufacturers, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The two new directors are W. G. 
Andrews, a member of the sales de- 
partment, and W. P. Werheim, adver- 
tising manager, and the new secretary 
is H. E. Webster, purchasing agent. 

Walter Gresham Andrews, active in 
the sales department, Buffalo, was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors, of which his father, the late 
W. H. Andrews, was chairman. Mr. 
Andrews is well known in_business, 
social and athletic circles. His expe- 
Tience in several previous executive 


a lumber yard, and this man using the 
hardware as a leader to sell his lumber, 
and the practice of mills and mines, 
entitled to buy their business needs 





PRESIDENT Z. Y. COLEMAN 


from jobbers, supplying their em- 
ployees and the employees’ relatives 
and friends with goods for personal 
use at wholesale. 

Messrs. Bilger, Pollacheck and Wel- 
born, representing the jobbers, partici- 
pated and indicated their desire to 
cooperate with the retailers in any edu- 
cational move that would improve the 





positions, augmented by a natural ca- 
pacity for organizing, eminently fits 
him, it is said, for his new responsi- 
bilities. 

Harold E. Webster, whose position 
as purchasing agent has brought his 
department into contact with business 
houses throughout the world, was made 
secretary. Mr. Webster, upon his 
graduation from Yale, entered the em- 
ploy of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., fifteen 
years ago and was successively ad- 
vanced to one of the company’s most 
responsible positions. 

In recognition of his grasp of busi- 
ness details and the splendid results 
accomplished in the department under 
his direction for the past sixteen years, 
Walter P. Werheim, advertising man- 
ager, was made a director of the com- 
pany. 


plane of merchandising and encourage 
its flow more efficiently through natural 
and proper channels. Mr. Welborn 
emphasized the great increase in the 
number of small and semi-jobbers, and 
the overlapping of jobbing business in 
different lines. Mr. Bilger said if the 
jobbers’ service is necessary the more 
retailers who make use of their local 
jobbers, the stronger and more efficient 
they will become and the greater the 
value of the jobber’s cooperation with 
the retailer. 

The average hardware man, it was 
said, could easily eliminate 20 per cent 
of his items and carry a larger stock of 
what is handled but a smaller stock as 
a whole, get a better turnover and 
make more money. “We are buying 
too much from the factory,” one dealer 
said. “We should buy from local job- 
bers, quarter gross instead of gross, 
quarter dozens where we are buying 
dozens.” 

F. A. Ernst, Seattle, argued the 
hardware merchant must adopt some 
of the methods of the 10-cent stores, 
chain stores, drug stores and depart- 
ment stores which are more generally 
successful than other merchants be- 
cause they merchandise—show the 
goods and always get a profit. The 
hardware man gets, say, 5 per cent on 
nails, 334% per cent on locks and 50 
per cent on cutlery, but he must get 
those figures into a narrower range or 
raise them to get an average above his 
cost of doing Business. He emphasized 
the importance of showing the goods. 
There is not a single item in the 10- 
cent store that is not shown or sampled 
somewhere. In hardware stores, even 
the best of them, fully 50 per cent of 
the merchandise is in drawers or other- 
wise hidden, he declared. 


Denver Jobbers Hold 
Refund Market Week 


The Denver, Col., wholesale and 
manufacturing establishments have 
united in holding a special Denver 
market week, Aug. 13 to 22, for the 
purpose of “rendering a personal ser- 
vice to the merchants of the Rocky 
Mountain territory.” Special induce- 
ments are being made, it is said, to 
visiting merchants during the week. 

A refund round trip railroad fare to 
one visiting buyer from each firm 
whose combined purchases from the 
Denver jobbers and manufacturers 
participating in the refund plan 
amount to not less than $500, is being 
made, it is said. 
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New President Commands Confidence of 
Business Everywhere 


Quiet, Reticent New Englander Who Does His Own Thinking 
and Will Always Do His Duty Without 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13, 1923. 
T is highly significant of the con- 
| fidence of the business men of the 
country in our new chief executive 
that although Mr. Coolidge has oc- 
cupied but a short ten days the eminent 
office to which he was so suddenly called 
the great ship of state is riding on an 
even keel. Everywhere throughout the 
land from the stock market of Wall 
Street to the habitat of the remotest 
retail merchant the opinion is universal 
that the administration of the new 
President means a_ continuance of 
prosperity. 
No greater tribute could be paid to 
a man called without notice to take up 
so responsible an office than has been 
accorded Mr. Coolidge by business men 
everywhere. The Vice-President has 
little opportunity to make history and 
Mr. Coolidge has proved no exception 
to this rule, but as level-headed citizen 
of New England and as Governor of 
Massachusetts he made a record that 
commends itself to the thoughtful men 
of the Nation to such an extent that 
they now unhesitatingly entrust their 
affairs to his guidance without the 
slightest apprehension as to the future. 


Coolidge’s Platform 


President Coolidge is not much of a 
talker and even less of a writer but I 
know it will interest the readers of 
HARDWARE AGE to glance at the plat- 
form on which he won a notable victory 
in the gubernatorial election which 
made him the chief executive of the 
great State of Massachusetts. It is 
as follows: 

“Do the day’s work. If it be to pro- 
tect the rights of the weak, whoever 
objects, do it. If it be to help a power- 
ful corporation the better to serve the 
people, whatever the opposition, do 
that. Expect to be called a stand- 
patter, but don’t be a stand-patter. Ex- 
pect to be called a demagogue, but don’t 
be a demagogue. Don’t hesitate to be 
as revolutionary as science. Don’t 
hesitate to be as reactionary as the 
multiplication table. Don’t expect to 
build up the weak by pulling down the 
strong. Don’t hurry to legislate. Give 
administration a chance to catch up 
with legislation.” 

Calvin Coolidge’s most striking char. 
acteristic is illustrated by a _ small, 
framed legend that hangs above a fire- 


Fear or Favor 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


place in the Coolidge home in North- 
ampton, Mass. The legend reads: 

“A wise old owl lived in an oak; 

“The more he saw, the less he spoke, 

“The less he spoke, the more he 

heard, 

“Why can’t we be like that old:bird?” 

Some considerations of interest to 
the business men of the: country re- 
specting the new President’s attitude 
on the leading economic problems of 
the day were set forth to. me today 
by an intimate friend of Mr: Coolidge’s. 
They are worth recording. He said: 


New President Talks Little 


“Coolidge talks so little and ap- 
parently takes so few people into his 
confidence that, outside of a com- 
paratively small circle little is known 
of him except that he is a finely edu- 
cated New England gentleman who 
stands four-square, to the world and 
who on several notable occasions has 
demonstrated that. he possesses a back- 
bone as tough as steel. 

“Coolidge is a strong partisan of the 
New England type and therefore is a 
rock-ribbed protectionist. He does not 
belong to that small contingent known 
as ‘Chinese Wall’ protectionists who 
would pile the duties on so high as to 
shut out all foreign merchandise and 
deprive the Treasury of customs rev- 
enue. He is too intelligent for that. 

“Coolidge does all his own thinking. 
This’ does not mean that he is stubborn 
or obstinate. It does mean that he is 
no more swayed by the last man who 
talks with him on a given subject than 
by the first man. 

“Coolidge will take advice and will 
seek advice but in the last analysis he 
will make up his mind on the evidence 
and it will be difficult to shake it. It 
will be well for some of the labor lead- 
ers and certain other more or less radi- 
cal spokesmen for special groups to 
bear these facts in mind, not forgetting 
Coolidge’s attitude during the police 
strike in Boston.” 


Conservative on Flexible Tariff 


Already rumors are rife to the effect 
that President Coolidge, while  re- 
ligiously observing his promise to ex- 
ecute the Harding policies may take a 
somewhat different view than his late 
chief of the flexible provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law. This is 


a question of the highest importance 
and may be brought to an issue in the 
very near future. 

President Harding was strongly im- 
pressed with the wisdom of the flexible 
tariff provisions. While he had not 
studied the subject very deeply he be- 
lieved that they would act as a safety 
valve for a tariff law which embraced 
some unprecedentedly high rates. 

In view of Mr. Harding’s personal 
interest in the matter the Tariff Com- 
mission proceeded almost immediately 
to consider requests for changes. To- 
day more than a score of detailed in- 
vestigations are under way having for 
their object the determination of the 
question whether the rates fixed by 
Congress on a comparatively large 
number of dissimilar commodities are 
justified by the relative costs of produc- 
tion in the United States and in the 
principal foreign countries in which 
they are manufactured. 

There is a_ strong contingent of 
Republicans in Congress, however, who 
take the position that the Tariff Com- 
mission is not justified in undertaking 
at so early a date to modify rates 
which Congress fixed after nearly two 
years of deliberations. Prominent men 
in both houses insist that the rates fixed 
by Congress shall stand until impor- 
tant. changes have taken place in the 
conditions surrounding the industries 
in question. 


Harding Favored Flexible Provisions 


President Harding was disposed to 
side with those who regarded the flexi- 
ble tariff as a means for correcting 
possible errors made by Congress in 
fixing rates of duty. On this theory 
he instructed the members of the Tariff 
Commission to proceed at once with 
their investigations and to report the 
results to him for such action as he 
might see fit to take, limited, of course, 
by the provision of the law which pro- 
hibits an increase or decrease of more 
than 50 per cent in any given rate. 

President Coolidge is believed by 
those who know him best to take a far 
more conservative view of the flexible 
provisions of the tariff than that taken 
by President Harding. If this is true— 
and there is good reason to believe it is 
—the Tariff Commission will have 4 
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HE paint de- 

partment of 
Phillip Gross 
Hardware Coa., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
with brushes 
shown on top of 
the counter. 
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OLOR cards 

are also dis- 
played where 
they can be eas- 
ily seen by the 
prospective buy- 
ers of paints. 


Some Pertinent Pointers for Pyramiding 


HEN a man builds a home 

WW one of the first steps he 

takes is to have it insured 
egainst fire. Make a canvass of 
your home-owning friends and 
you’ll find that, with mighty few ex- 
ceptions, they are protected finan- 
cially against the ravages of flame. 
A fire is a spectacular thing, for 
it catches the eye and arouses the 
imagination. One look at a burning 
house and the home owner is thor- 
oughly sold on the subject of fire 
insurance. There can be no doubt 
on that point. 

But how many of these home 
owners are aware of the slow cor- 
rosion caused by sun, wind and rain 
that goes on every day? How many 
of them realize that paint on their 
homes is an insurance that is 
needed fully as much as their fire 
insurance policy? The number of 
householders who realize this fact 
is steadily increasing, but there are 
still a goodly number who remain 
unconvinced. And it’s up to you to 
convince them. 

When a man comes into your 
store and intends to buy paint it’s 
an easy matter to take care of his 
needs, but it’s a far different mat- 
ter to convince an unbeliever. Why 
not take a day off every so often 


Paint Sales 


and make a tour of your town and 
the surrounding country for the 
sole purpose of finding out how 
many buildings are in need of 
paint. Don’t trust to your mem- 
ory, but make a note of every build- 
ing that is beginning to show the 
ravages of the weather. Then, 
when you get back to the store, go 
after the owners of those buildings. 

If you have the time, try to call 
on the owners of these buildings 
and impress upon them the need of 
painting and preserving their prop- 
erty. If you can’t spare the time 
from the store, call them up on the 
telephone, and if they haven’t a 
‘phone, get in touch with them by 
mail. Get up a series of sales-pro- 
ducing letters and see to it that the 
prospects get them every so often. 

So much for the preparatory work 
leading up to the sale. You know 
the selling points of pdint you carry 
and of paint in general, so make the 
most of them. 

But when you have finally suc- 
ceeded in selling a home owner 
don’t think that your work is fin- 
ished. Sooner or later those build- 
ings will have to be repainted and 
it’s up to you once more to get the 
order. Keep a record of every 
building that is painted with paint 





from your store, and keep the record 
up to date. One of the best methods 
tc use is to keep a card index on 
the tickler plan, say three years in 
advance. Suppose you sell a man 
an order of paint and he paints his 
house with it on Sept. 1, 1923. 
Enter this on a card dated Sept. 1, 
(926. When the latter date rolls 
around get in touch with him and 
ask him how the paint is holding 
out. If he says everything is satis-. 
factory, call him up at six-month 
intervals. Keep your name before 
him and when that building needs 
repainting he’ll think of you. 

One more thought in this connec- 
tion. Make it a point to keep a 
record of the weather conditions 
prevailing when the building was 
painted. It may save you a lot of 
explaining later on. 

Keep your paint stock up where 
it can be seen and keep it clean and 
neat. If you sell paint, it’s a sure 
thing that you can follow it up 
with a sale of a brush, a ladder or 
some other painting accessory. Dis- 
play the line the way it should be 
displayed and advertise it. Last of 
all, tie up as much as possible with 
local “paint up and clean up” cam- 
paigns. Then watch your paint 
profits grow. 





Whether you are going away for your vacation or remain 
at home we have the equipment that will add to your 
pledsure 
WINCHESTER RIFLES FISHING TACKLE 
BASEBALL AND TENNIS GOODS 
CROQUET SETS 


SPECIAL OFFER 
We have a new supply of ICEBURG Freezers on display 
2 quart .. PE eae +cie 0 
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BUCHANAN HARDWARE COMPANY 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
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No. 1—This Buchanan ad pictures 

the fun of vacation time . rather 

than showing a cut of a gun or 
fishing rod 





Catching the Eye of the Vacationist 


No. 1—2 cols. x 5 in. 

In advertising some articles of hard- 
ware an illustration which pictures the 
use of the article is oftentimes more 
effective than a picture of the article 
itself. For instance, in this ad of the 
Buchanan Hardware Co.,_ Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., the illustration of the 
vacation scene at once attracts the eye 
and holds the interest of the reader. 
For this is the vacation season and 
anything pertaining to vacation enjoy- 
ment is eagerly read. The picture of 
a rifle or a fishing rod would not have 
nearly the pulling effect that this very 
neat cut has. 

The copy in the ad reminds the 
reader that the Buchanan store is the 
headquarters for all sorts of vacation 
equipment and another one of the rea- 
sons why this ad brought results during 
the warm weather is a spegial offer 
regarding the ice-cream freezer. 

The big secret of making ads pay 
during the summer months is to make 
them timely. If you tie up to the needs 
of the season you are bound to create 
interest. 


Suggesting Quality Through Border 
Design 

No. 2—8 cols. x 9 in. 

One of the most effective ways to 
feature quality merchandise is to have 
the ad carry a distinctively artistic 
appearance. This is a rather difficult 
thing to do with type matter alone, but 
it is easily accomplished through using 
specially designed borders, special let- 
tering, and illustrations. 

An example of exactly what we mean 
in securing the artistic touch is shown 
in the ad of the Hooker Hardware Co. 
of Dallas, Tex. Here the effect is 
unmistakable. The reader feels at 
once that something of quality is being 
featured. In keeping with the artistic 
touch in the design and arrangement 
of the ad is the copy which draws at- 
tention to the offerings in the Hooker 
silverware department. 

An ad such as this is bound to build 
business during any season of the year, 
because it reflects the quality of the 
merchandise that is being featured. 


Making Double Use of a Border. 


No. 3—2 cols. x 6 in. 
We are reproducing this ad for the 
sole purpose of calling the attention of 
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Ads that Bring Business 


During the Hot W eather 


By Bid: 


the hardware dealer to the double use 
that he can secure from any designed 
border and lettering. The border has 
been made from the same drawing as 
was used to make the border for the 
Hooker ad on the opposite page. The 
lettering on the bottom of the larger 
ad had been used for this smaller ad. 
So all that the hardware ad man had 
to do was to use a smaller cut, insert 
his reading matter and then he has 
produced an ad having the same artistic 
effect as the larger one and taking up 
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but two columns of space. This is an 
important procedure to remember when 
you have drawn borders and lettering 
because oftentimes you may not want 
to use the ad in the ordinary size cut. 

It will be noted that the only thing 
that is left out on this ad is the little 
sketch and the picture of the entrance 
to the Hooker Hardware Co. 


A Store Editorial and a Paint Ad. 


No. 4—2 cols. x 6 in. 
This ad from Hind’s Hardware Store 
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—Attracting your attention to 
Silverware ': Department, 
which you will find distinctively 
complete in every ‘detail, includ- 
and Rogers 
plates in attractive patterns of 
dependable values. Tudor plate, 
the latest addition to the Com- 
munity family, is’ guaranteed 
for 20 years and is reasonably 
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HARDWARE COMPANY 


&lm Street near Akard 




















vo. 2—Securing artistic effect by means of a spectal border and hand 
lettering 
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42-Piece Dinner Set 
White with gold band—at- 
tractive shapes and specially 
priced ab revcescccoees $7.95 
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HARDWARE COMPANY 


élm Street near Akard 








No. 3—Showing how two different 

sized ads of the same artistic char- 

acter may be made up from the 
same border and lettering 


of Park Rapids, Minn., is a _ rather 
unusual combination of an editorial and 
an ad. The editorial is good reading 
and you will also note that it brings 
in two distinct lines. The argument on 
the paint is very well worked out, and 
shows the reader that it is poor 
economy to save a few dollars on his 





Listen to John 


I carry a com- . 
plete line of hard- 
ware from nails to 
ranges and will 
quote you the low- 
est possible price 
consistent with 
DON’T RUINA present merchan- 
VALUABLE HOUSE dising conditions. 
fae ty ot pon peer You are espec- 
house, but what of tomorrow? pom Raping be = 

Mona spect our line 
arch h Paint Oil Stoves for the 
wat inane the ie of any summer use. 








1y painted. + EeCoran bent ata Let us figure on 
to our store today oF at your your building bill 
color suggestions that will beip —we can save you 
you make @ selection. money. 








Hind’s Hardware, 
Park Rapids, Minn. 











No. 4—A unique ad combining an 
editorial store talk with an appeal 
on paint 


purchase of paint and thus have to do 
the job over again in a year or two. 


Good Copy on Freezers 


No. 5—2 cols. x 4 in. ‘ 

_ This ad sent us by the Foster-Farrar 
Co., Northampton, Mass., is an attract- 
Ive presentation on ice-cream freezers. 
he cut identifies the ad at a glance 
and the heading features the purity of 
home made ice cream, which makes a 
strong appeal to everyone who has 
longed for something different than the 
typical store ice cream. When you 
tead over this ad, you will not wonder 
why it was a business getter during 
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hot weather. There is plenty of time 
left yet to use a few ads of this calibre’ | I C 
and you will find that they will get ce Lream 
the business. 
An Effective Combination Ad. Home Made 

No. 6—3 cols. x 10 in. Pure Cream 

It will pay any hardware dealer to 
run an ad of this type from time to Absolutely Pure 
time. There is no other way in which Can you think of anything niver to cat these hot days? 
he can cover so many items in his stock We earry both the White Mountain and | North Pole—wal 
as through the use of a combination ad poten fn oh olitaginerIyelraae png dhendrpee 
of this character. You will notice that eee and Water Coolers 
the make-up of this ad permits the . 
featuring of five different lines through Foster - Farrar Co. 
the use of panels and in between the — ne 
ae featured a great number of No. 5—A freezer ad is bound to 
ae Ae ene bring results and here’s one that did 


The panel design also permits the 
effective use of small cuts so that the 
ad as a whole has a very inviting and Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., Elmira, 
neat appearance. It is not at all neces- N. Y., it is entirely possible to produce 
sary to have your combination ads one which attracts the eye and the 
appear ugly and uninviting. By fol- items themselves will guarantee the 
lowing the make-up of this ad of holding of attention. 





Everything Neat and Tidy 



































Paper Burners 
Heavy material. 
Well-made .... $4.00 
Garden Rakes 
Wrought steel, 
twelve incl .....- 70c 
Poultry Netting 7 Congoleum 
ounaun mae, pr on Bushel Baskets tall Bsc dlsre no dingy ns 
Two-inch mesh, per sq. ft. tc Galvanized easy to clean, easy for the feet 
Hardware Cloth Light, strong ...... DOE | of tne nousekeeper. 
Galv@hised. one-halt fit mesh Per square yard ...... 75¢ 
One-half inch mesh, 8¢ ee Inlaid Linoleum 
Baby Chicks Wheel Barrows Per square Yard, $2.16 
-_— Ragen Pie ' Printed Floor Covering 
“Champion.” 5, 
Pre lll $3.75 Per square yard, 500 
Rogers’ Paints Tepco Table Tops 


For Neat Porches and Stcps For a Neat Kitchen 
Floor Paint, per qt. 95¢ 
Red Roof, per gal. $2.00 


Floor Varnish, per gal. $4.75 


Tit any sized kitchen table. 
metal heavily enameled, white, 
round corners, reised ‘broad 
edge, will not chip, 


$5.00 to $8.00 


- White Oil Cloth 


Porch and Lawn Furniture 
Enamel, per pt. 85c 






































Paint Brushes For Pantry Shelves 
Sib deem csccesocens: OO S-inch, 10¢. 2-inch, 12%4c- 
» 
% SS 
Step Ladders 
4-tt. $2.40. 5-ft. $3.00. a a 
Dust Pans, 10¢ to 35c Glass 
Carpet Beaters, 10c to 25c v : 
Mop Wringets, $2.50 Ry om oF frosted 
26 inches wide. 6 feet long, Clothes Lines Putty Knives, 10¢ and 
green, yellow and white. 50-f[t. Mascot 18 
Water Color, 59c Hickory jute. Worth 25c c up 
Oil Color, 85¢ HOOVER Giaen Cutters 
Electric Suction 20c, 35¢ and 50c 
Fly Comm SWEEPERS Special for cutting 85 
Black, per sq. ft. 3c ae name Ask for demon- Bite (iat <<. 0s.. Cc 
prnenen parity teens $65 








Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 


109 LAKE STRET. Phone 3100. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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No. 6—Here is the kind of an ad that enables you feature a large number 
of items, while emphasizing a few 













































































HARDWARE AGE 


August 16, 1992 


Buyers Show More Confidence 
As Prices Stabilize 


USINESS in the hardware markets of the United States came to a standstill the 
latter part of last week as a tribute of respect to the memory of Warren G. 
Harding. Few price changes of any importance were announced, and the belief 

is growing that fall business will be essentially stable as far as prices are concerned. 


Quite a large volume of fall orders have already been filled, it is said, and a more 


confident attitude is being shown by buyers. 
this is considered natural at this season. 


Current business is somewhat slack, but 
Retail sales throughout the country are re- 


ported as good, although dealers in the agricultural states have experienced a falling 


off in numerous sections. 


A number of manufacturers, especially tool makers, are still working on back orders, 
and some shortages in tools are reported. Jobbers, however, expect to have adequate 


stocks on most items to meet the fall andwinter demands. 


Car Loadings Break All Records in Week 


agarose of 1,041,044 cars were loaded in the week 
ended July 28. This is the largest week’s load- 


million-car mark, also exceeding the same week last 
year by 192,186 cars and the same week in 1921 by 


ings in history, exceeding by 12,117 the preceding 
week, which had marked the previous record. 


The week of July 28 was the eighth time within 
ten consecutive weeks that loadings exceeded the 


245,612. ° 


Record loadings were made possible by increases 
over the week before in the total loadings of grain 
and grain products, coal, forest products and mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight. 


Price Changes From Jobbing Centers 


MONG the price changes made ef- 

fective during the past week in 

the leading jobbing centers were the 
following: 


NEW YORK.—No important price 
changes were announced. Market con- 
ditions are becoming more stabilized 
and a stronger feeling of confidence is 
being manifested. Jobbers and retail- 
ers alike anticipate a brisk fall business 
at firm prices. Collections are fair and 
the credit situation is regarded as being 
favorable to good business. 


CHICAGO.—Turpentine advanced 3 
cents per gal. That was the only price 
change of any moment reported. A 
more optimistic attitude is being 
shown, and the current demand for 
hardware and supplies is good for this 
season of the year. 


BOSTON.—Few changes in prices 
were noted in this market the past 
week. High speed and carbon cutters 
were advanced, hack saw blades were 
reduced through the adoption of quan- 
tity differentials, two sizes of cut nails 
were marked up $1 and sidewalk clean- 
ers were advanced 5 per cent, while 
slight advances and declines were 
shown in new lists issued by makers 


of garden sprayers. 


PITTSBURGH.—Few price changes 
of any importance were announced by 
The adoption of the 8- 
hour day in the steel industry is being 
closely watched by market authorities 
and it is not thought improbable that 


local jobbers. 


stronger prices may result before many 
months. The volume of business in 


this district at present is somewhat 


light but jobbers look forward to 4 
good volume of fall and winter trade. 


-CINCINNATI.—The principal ad- 
vances during the week were in bolts 
and nuts, about 5 per cent; denatured 
alcohol, and turpentine. Declines were 
registered in bale ties, linseed oil, sash 
cord, sash weights, screws and solder. 
Manufacturers of roofing paper 
reduced prices about 5 cents per roll, 
but later withdrew the new price and 
re-established the former price. 


TWIN CITIES.—Retail hardware 
prices show very little change, and the 
declines are about the same in number 
as the advances. Jobbers have put in 
effect an advance in price on wire 
cloth, and the advance on solder re- 
ported last week has been taken off 
so that the price is back to 29 cents 
for half and half. 
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Credit, Steel and Fall Business 
Factors of Confidence in N. Y. 


New York closed Aug. 10 as a tribute of respect to 

the memory of Warren G. Harding. This combined 
with the usual summer slackness, the vacation period and 
the genefal conservative attitude of the majority of hard- 
ware buyers reduced the volume of business during the 
week, although activity in the pick-up market was con- 
sistent. No important price changes were announced by 
jobbers. 

In discussing the business situation as it exists today, 
and as it is likely to continue, jobbers believe, for some time, 
New York business men stress the importance of the credit 
situation, which is said to be favorable to general busi- 
ness development. The banks seem to be in a position 
to make satisfactory loans for constructive enterprises 
and manufacturing purposes. Collections are also re- 
ported by most jobbers and retailers as fairiy satisfac- 
tory. Added to this the advance orders placed in this 
section for fall merchandise of all kinds are large in quan- 
tity and cover a wide assortment of lines. 

Jobbers’ stocks at present are not heavy, but they are 
apparently adequate for all current requirements, al- 
though some classes of tools, such as saws, Stillson 
wrenches, ete., are reported short. Orders placed by 
wholesalers with manufacturers are classified as conserva- 


M's of the business houses and all of the banks in 


AUTO ACCESSORIES.—Demands con- 





Cloth ventilators (Continental) No. 
V923, $4.50 per doz.; 


tive but are, nevertheless, well balanced in every respect. 

Buying in the steel industry is expected to increase as 
the railroads and the automobile manufacturers are likely 
to enter the market in the near future for quantity pur- 
chases. 

The working out of the 12-hour day will probably have 
an effect on steel prices within a few months, according to 
market authorities, and if steel advances all products 
made from it will undoubtedly stiffen in price. 

“The fact that July brought more new business to a 
number of steel companies than they took in June has been 
favorably interpreted,” says The Iron Age. “At the same 
time the mills have been giving proof of growing ability 
to make prompt deliveries, indicating that the renewal of 
forward buying is some distance ahead. 

“Black sheet shipments within a week of the order, bars 
in two to three weeks, and plates and shapes in thirty 
days are now possible with some mills, though the larger 
companies with diversified products have not reached such 
flexibility. 

“As men are taken from 12-hour shifts in the reduc- 
tion of working hours that has begun already in some dis- 
tricts output will be brought closely in line with demand. 
The stabilizing effect the movement will have on prices is 
already receiving attention from buyers.” 


No woa7. $6.50 SASH CORD.—Interest spotty; prices 


tinue at a satisfactory level for both per doz.; No. V949, $6.50 per doz.; No. steady. 


jobbers and retailers. Prices are firm 
and stocks satisfactory. 
AXES.—Interest is developing; stocks fair; prices firm. 
are fair and prices firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York. 


York. Cotton gloves, 


Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 per doz. pair. 


doz., 3% to 4% Ib., $19.75 per doz.; 
4 to 5 Ib., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% 


V959, $7.50 per doz.; 
per doz.; No. V1549, $8.25 per doz. York. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Pick-up business 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 


light weight, $1.55 
3 Medium weight, knit- 
per doz.; 3% to 3% Ilb., $19.25 per ted wrist, $2.20 per doz pair. 


Heavy weight, $2.20 per doz. pair. 


No. V1537, $6.90 Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 


Cotton sash cord, 43c. to 46c. base, 
per Ib. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 

SCREWS.—Moderate interest in the 
pick-up market, at steady prices. 
Stocks fair. 





Ib., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Active pick- Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b New 
22.75 per doz. up demand at firm prices York. erinnity 
House axes, 2% Ib., 19-in. handles, P a P _ Wood screws, iron bright, flat 
914.25 per doz. or ate quotations, f.o.b. New head, 75 per cent. Iron bright, round 
BUCK SAWS.—Fall orders beginning Fruit jar rubbers, 80c. to 85c. per iy FI " —~y hoy ig 
to move; prices fair; stocks fair. gr. Prices vary according to grade sar etek te hak temuent af hee 
é and also in different sections of the i “a 
yogbbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New city. In 12-gross lots, 75c. per gross cunt! oe Ts. (2% per 
Bang y. s S, Toc. #8. ‘ent; brass, d, 70 per cent. 
Buck saws, red frame, double brace, I A baal 0 o town Brass, round and oval head, 67% per 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, GAME TR e sood ut of cent. Hot galvanized flat head, 60 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30 buying; prices firm; stocks fair. per cent; nickel plated, flat head, 
in. regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 2 2 per cent. Some jobbers give an 
saw, with round breast blued blade, York. Ce or BME cant om weed serews. 
eytra thin back, 4% points, $13 per Victor traps, size 0, with chain, Pew screws, iron, prices vary 
doz. 91.65 per doz., without chain, $1.28 rom fre to 70 per cent. Brass prices 
Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. per doz. No. 1, $2 with chain; $1.59 varw rom 50, 10 and 5 to 60 and 10 
One-man saw, 80c. 4 ft. Two- per doz. without chain. Size 1%, per cent. 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; cross cut $3.05 per doz. with chains, $2.32 per SIDEW:. 4 AP ~] = 
saws, 5bc. per ft. voz. without chains. Size 2, $3.97 SWALK SCRAPERS. Jobbers re- 
Wood split wedges, 10%oc. per Ib. per doz. with chains. Size 3, $6.71 port good advance sales; prices firm. 
> er doz. with chains. , ; ‘ 
CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—Buy- ' Oneida jump traps, size 0, $2.07 “a eee. Sa ae 
ing is rather large in this market for per doz. with chains, $1.71 per doz. eteantts . 

: : : without chains. Size 1, $2.38 per Sidewalk scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 
these items. Stocks are fair and prices doz. with chains, $1.89 per dos. with- 7, $4 per doz. Scraper with shank, 
firm. out chains. Size 1%, $3.48 per doz. Socket, Sa 5 tee ne ee Oe 

é k ar ains 2.8 sa 2 +t § cKE « OS &, S./9 per doz. 
¥ sobhent quotations, f.o.b. New ee $: Z. en ae Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each 
site. s. § 2, $5.2 " 


chains. Size 3, 


Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; F 
10%-in. tub, $7 each; 11%-in. ‘tub, chains. 
$9.40 each; 13-in. tub, $12 each; 18- 
in. tub, $15 each. 

Berry crushers, aluminum teeth, 


97.26 per doz. with 


NAILS.—Steady demand; fair stocks; 
price situation regarded as firm. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Practically all of 
the advance orders have been booked. 
Jobbers report stocks ample to meet all 
requirements. 


wood box. $6 each. Jobbers’ uotations, f.o.b. New 
Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 4- York. er ‘ , : Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 
at., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 12- Wire nails, $4.35 to $4.50 base, per York. 
qt., $7.50 each. keg. Srow shovels steel, 2 rivets, long 
CLOTH VENTILATORS.—Interest is Cut nails, $4.70 per base, per keg. handle, $4.75 per doz. 


teported for these items at the follow- 
Ing prices: Roofing nails 


Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 


Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today and will only last a 
2 100 Ih, $9.50 short time. An advance is expected. 


galvanized: and plain, $7.50. Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 


ragbbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New 


Wholesale prices vary in different 
bide sections of the city 


I) handle, $13 per doz 
Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz 




































































76 HARDWARE AGE 


August 16, 1928 


Steadiness the Keynote of Chicago Market 
—Trade Optimistic Over Fall Outlook 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HE new president has made a good impression upon 
the people of this section. There is a feeling that 
good conditions will continue, which means a con- 
tinuance of an optimistic attitude, especially in agricul- 
tural sections. Business from the farm communities is 
not all that’it should be and the prices obtained for wheat 
crops are not giving the farmer any new buying power. 
However, there is the sale of actual necessities, which at 
this time is large and is responsible for some heavy busi- 
ness from such sections. The demand only covers actual 
need for current merchandise. 

It is necessary to emphasize again that the outlook for 
fall business continues to be good and retailers are still 
specifying for future delivery in good sized orders. The 
current demand is said to be very good for this time of 
the year and it is heavy enough to keep distributors very 
busy. The future fall business that has already been 
shipped out was heavier than last year, and there has 
been no tendency to cut down the requirements on business 
to be shipped later in the season. 

Price advances, for the present at least, have reached 
their limit. General declines were predicted as an after- 
math, but have not yet made their appearance. The 
market is remaining remarkably steady. It is said that 
wholesalers have been trying to place their business at 
lower prices without a great deal of success. Factories 


ALARM CLOCKS.—The- alarm clock 


Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 


are not working their territories aggressively for new 
business although the majority of them are well caught 
up on their back orders. An increased campaign for new 
business would mean lower prices because concessions 
for quantity would necessarily enter into the transaction, 
It seems to be the policy of manufacturers to hold off 
on the present market while the demand is quiet until 
business picks up, which means that present prices will 
hold over until that time and allow them to secure business 
at that time without cutting prices with possible losses 
to themselves due to increased labor and high material 
costs. 

Iron and steel production has fallen off. Prices of pig 
iron, scrap and coke have declined, but finished steel is 
practically unchanged. Much of the hardware is manv- 
factured from finished steel. It is reported that the steel 
business has shown a good gain in this section recently. 
It is believed when present stocks of steel and iron ap- 
proach the minimum that buying will be resumed on a 
larger scale and that prices will remain fairly firm. The 
new eight-hour day, which is being put into effect at the 
corporation mills, will likely have something to do with 
keeping prices firm due to the increased pay rolls. 

Predictions point to a good fall business and the total 
demand will apparently be very heavy. It is not expected 
that a strong demand will come from the purely farming 
sections. 


door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 


market is much oversold. One of the 
principal factories is now six to eight 
months behind on deliveries and turn- 
ing down new customers every day. 
With the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber and the added usual fall demand, 
high prices and even more acute short- 
age are expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
ease lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. 
lots, 918.36 in case lots; Bunkie, 
$20.88 in doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; 
Lookout, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in 
case lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. 
lots, $14.64 in case lots. 


AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Prices are firm. One or two manufac- 
turers of repeating arms may announce 
price advances before Sept. 1. Current 
orders have started in a modest way, 
but the big demand will come after 
Labor Day. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—De- 
mand continues active after a very busy 
season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; 
A. C. Special Ford, 44¢c. each. 

Spotlights. — Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, 95.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 6, 
5c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.20 each 

Pumps.—Rose, 1%-in. 
$1.55 each. 


cylinder, 


33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3%, non- 
skid, fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
each; red inner tubes, 30 x 314, $1.80 
each, 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, 
Heavy Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Uni- 
versal Socket Set, $7; No. 505B, 
Screw Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap- 
On wrenches less 40 per cent dis- 
count, f.0o.b. Milwaukee. 


AXES.—Prices unchanged; sales con- 
tinue active; manufacturers still behind 
with shipments. : 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
914 doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Stocks reported 
complete; prices firm; excellent de- 
mand continues. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine boits, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
50-5 per cent off list. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Shipments 
being consumed as fast as they are re- 
ceived; both jobbers’ and retailers’ 
stocks broken; no change in price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Chieago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 x 

steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 


bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
eylinder front door sets, $8.50 per 
set. ” 
CHAIN.—Demand continues steady and 
strong; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ _ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Prices unchanged; sales excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Orders coming in very 
freely, indicating that retailers expect 
good demand for cutlery and kindred 
lines this fall. 


DOOR SPRINGS.—Prices remain un- 
changed and the season is about ended. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Perfect No. 2, 30c. 
doz.; No. 3, 385c. doz.; No. 4, 38¢c. 
doz.; No. 6, 44c. doz.; No. 6, 60c. 
doz.; No. 7, 64c. doz.; Reliance, light, 
$1.50 doz.; medium. $2 doz.; heavy, 
$3 doz.; Torrey’s, 93.10 doz. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE. — Demand continues _ steady; 
prices firm; shipments from manufac- 
turers have improved. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 29 
gage, 14% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 100 
ft.; 29 gage 3-in. conductor elbows, 
$1.55 per doz. 


FIELD FENCE.—Orders coming in in 
better volume. Jobbers continue to 
offer a dating on all orders of 1000 
rods or over. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60' per 
cent discount from lists. 
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FILES.—Stocks fair; prices firm; sales 
continue heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 

10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. « 


FOOD CHOPPERS. — Buying has 
started with prospects for good fall de- 


mand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz; No. 1, 
918.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 8, $28.35 per doz. Enterprise 
Meat Choppers, No. 5, $27 per doz.; 
No. 10, $45.75 per doz.; No. 12, $41.50 
per doz.; No. 22, $72 per doz. 

FRUIT PRESSES.—Orders plentiful; 
jobbers’ stocks good; prices unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Juicy Fruit presses, 
3-qt., $3.25 each; 6-qt., $4 each; 12- 
qt., $5.50 each; Enterprise No. 25, 
4-qt., $7.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 

each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 each. 
GALVANIZED WARE.—No change in 
price since last report; sales keeping up 


well. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2 doz.; 10- 
qt., 92.25 doz.; 12-qt., $2.65 doz.; 14- 
qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $7 doz.; No. 2, $7.25 doz.; No. 
3, $8 doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Glass produc- 
tion equal to current demand, but not 
in excess. If it is not increased soon 
there is a probability of shortage dur- 
ing the heavy demand of fall and win- 
ter season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one * 
doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS.—Volume of 
sales keeping up with the building and 
shop activities; improvement noted in 
deliveries from manufacturers; prices 
unchanged; no early changes ex- 


pected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, 913.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
east steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged; demand quieter, but 
good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 
12c. per Ib. 

HATCHETS.—No change in prices in 
prospect; manufacturers busy; sales 
keeping up well. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, 911.10. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Manufactur- 
ers’ and jobbers’ costs increasing; prices 
Strong with advancing tendency; de- 
mand very active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 
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HINGES.—Demand:° continues active; 
stocks satisfactory; deliveries from 
manufacturers fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges, 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. prs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 6-in., $1.80; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Fair vol- 
ume of business reported; stocks in 
moderately good condition; prices un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
l-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 
6-qt., 910.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., $21.60; less 50 per cent. 
Arctic, 1-qf., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 

ICE SKATES. — Orders have been 
booked for considerable business. There 
was a shortage last year, especially on 
tubular lines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp—rocker, 
men and boys, bright finish, 76c. per 
pair; Key clamp—rocker, men and 
boys, nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
Key clamp—rocker, polished steel 
runners, $1.36 per pair; Key clamp— 
hockey, men and boys, $1.38 per pair; 

14 key clamp—rocker, women’s and 
girls, $1.51 per pair: 4% key clamp— 
hockey, women’s and girls’, $1.38 per 
pair; screw on hockey, 91.19 per 
pair; men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 per 
pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 

NAILS.—No change in price; some 
wholesale stocks not yet complete. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
=, and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1 in. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Prices on lin- 
seed oil remained steady. Price on tur- 
pentine advanced 3 cents per gal. The 
balance of the staples continue to re- 
main the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.17 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.12 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1.19 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.14 per 


gal. 
Turpentine.—Barre! lots, $1.13 per 


gal. 
Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 5lc. 

per ga 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 1c. ner 
Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 
Ib. kegs, 14%4c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
14%c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 64ec. per 
lb. 

Shellac.—(4 lb. goods) white, $4 per 
gal.: orange. $3.75 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

PREPARED ROOFING.—Prices show 
a slight fluctuation up and down from 
month to month, but costs are higher, 
and higher fall prices are expected; 
sales excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Jobbers an- 
ticipating heavy fall business and re- 
port current sales excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, 97.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 


SASH CORD. 
volume; no change in price. 


Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $ 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $ 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval No. 193, $ 
doz.; No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $ 
doz. 

Nursing Botties.— Narrow neck, 
flat shapes and wide mouth, 4-oz. 
(marrow neck only), 80c. doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60; 8-oz., $2 doz.; 
10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.: No 
232, 914 doz. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Orders for fall 
and spring delivery being booked in ex- 
cellent volume; possibility that prices 
will be higher before spring. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Union boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pr.; girls’, $1.65 pr. 


ROPE, MANILA AND SISAL.—Sales 
continue on liberal basis; prices un- 
changed for best quality. “Odd lot” 
sellers have occasional cut prices to of- 
fer, but not on standard grades. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand. 18%e. to 2b). 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18tec. per Ib. base; so-called hari 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
Standard brands, 14lc. to 16%e. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per lb. base. 


Sales continue in fair 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard 
brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 
8, $12 per doz. hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS. — Shipments from 
manufacturers continue to be slow; both 
better and common grade sash pulleys 
in demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz., barrels, 54c. doz.; Common- 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz., bari Is, 54e. 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz., barrels, 53c. 
doz. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Improvement in 
deliveries; prices unchanged; demand 
very heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 


SCREEN DOORS.—Screen door busi- 
ness is about over; window screen de- 
mand still good and there will be some 
business during August. Future busi- 
ness will not be booked before prices are 
announced in September or October. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 
ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 
x 6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz.; 3 ft. x 
7 ft., $23.80 per doz.; No. 296, 2 ft. x 
6 ft., $27.15 per doz.; 2 ft. x 8 ft., 
$28.20 per doz.; 2 ft. x 10 ft., $29.55 
per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 


SCREWS.—Jobbers report fair stocks 
on hand; excellent orders being taken 
at new prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blues, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list: 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Demand continues excellent; prices 
trending higher again. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $26 per 100 Ilb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $25 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $24 per 100 lb.; high speed 
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ene ge wy Fe eB ti’ po nes provement noted ‘in deliveries from WHEELBARROWS.—Deliveries from 

lb. : mills. factories still disappointingly slow; lo- 
STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Future We quote from jobbers’ stocks, cal jobbers’ stocks complete; demand 

. 5 f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized . f 

orders on this line are ahead of all pre- sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black very active; prices as last reported, 
vious records, and early deliveries sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
should be taken where available, to Ta : f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
aveld the weuel fall abecngs'er@iies.. conus. set Gea ee aa Ee oe eee ee coe 

y e€ usual ta ortage 0 YS. steady. Local jobbers have not yet is- tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; com- 


‘eat ‘ ita 4 etitiv de, st , $4.50 each; 
Prices are very firm and are expected .yeq the 10 cent advance on wire cloth. a rasnes” wank bolted 75, pop 


to so remain throughout the fall season. We quote from jobbers’ stocks, steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed : 
7 >. “> - ‘ ¥ ei wire, So ae 100 lb.; catch weight WRENCHES.—Local jobbers have not 
ove ipe.—oU-gage, O-in. nestec spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, ” i i ne 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- $4.60 oar 100 Ib.; 80-rod aptel gal- yet changed their Pe on wrenches, 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. Business is coming in in excellent vol- 

per 100 joints. 9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 ume 
Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per j 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 100 Ib.; cateh weight spools painted We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 1/-in., $5.40 barb wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12 mesh f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
per doz. 7 3 black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
per doz. per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 


STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks com- poultry netting, 45-10 per cent dis- dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off. 
' “<78 # count; galvanized after poultry net- Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
plete; sales very active; much im- ting, 45 per cent discount. 60-71% per cent off. 


New England Retail Trade Showing 
Renewed Interest in Fall Goods 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) fact that many in the retail and wholesale markets are 
S in other sections of the country, the New England still away on vacations, a goodly amount of business 
A hardware trade suspended business Friday out of passed, much more so, in fact, than during the corre- 
respect to the memory of the late President Hard- sponding period last year. Retail dealers are still buy- 
ing. On the following Saturday the wholesale trade, ing for immediate needs in a hand-to-mouth manner, but 
some of the shelf hardware houses excepted, remained are showing renewed interest in fall goods on an expand- 
closed, as did all of the important local retail concerns. ing scale. Prices in a great many cases have not gone 
The hardware business therefore was practically at a down as anticipated, and in other cases are guaranteed 
standstill from Thursday night until the following Mon- against decline. This may account for the confidence 
day morning. shown by the retail trade through additional purchases 
Notwithstanding this protracted inactive spell, and the of merchandise on a large scale. 


‘YCLES.—Orders for bicycles con- tap bolts, list; common carriage bolts, Shaft A-1, $1.50 each; Khedive, $1; 
BIC YCLES 0: tobb y M:z 30 per cent discount; Eagle carriage Pilgrim, No. 00, $1.10; Plymouth, No. 
tinue to filter in, say jobbers. Manu- bolts, 50 per cent discount; stove 0, 95¢e.; No. 00, $1.10; Success No. 1, 

° 


facturers have made considerable head- bolts, large lots, 65 and 5 per cent $1.50; No. 0, $1.65; No. 00, $1.88; 
. liveries th t th, con- discount: small lots 50 per cent dis- Capital, No. 1, $2.35; No. 00, $2.60; 
way on deliveries e pas mom » CO count; bolt ends, 35 per cent dis- Andis, No. 0, 00 and 000, $2.75; Ameri- 
sequently the supply situation is much count; tire bolts, 45 per cent discount. can Gentleman, $1.50 list. 
Sie : Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clip- 
easier. & T., all kinds, $1 off list: check ping Machine, $10.75; No. 369 Top 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon Plate, $1; No. 361 Botton Plate, $1.50; 
stocks: nuts, -in. and smaller, 60 and 10 dealers’ discount, 25 per cent. 
Westfield Line.—Geneva, 20-22 in., per cent discount; larger, 50 per cent Stewart Electric Clipping Machine, 
men’s, $31.75 each, net; motor bike discount; semi-finished case-hard- all standard voltages; hanging type, 
type, No. N56, $82.75; No. A69, $34; ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
boys’, No. NJ3, $29.50; women’s, No. CARTS AND WAGONS.—Small re- f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 2: 


N55, $33; girls’, No. NJ4, $30 peat ‘onde ve tatainde “tak th j ' per cent. 
UANKETS.—Jobbers have sent out Peat orders are | ing e job- 
BLANKETS.—Jobbers have s ‘a bing market, which indicates that re- 


the initial shipments of blankets or- 7 ; : ‘pager 
dered by the retail trade many weeks tail holdings in certain instances, at 
back least, are down to within striking dis- for school mechanical departments 
: ane vanishin int. sagt, oe 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ tance of the va ing po ; Good outlet through regular channels. 
We quote from Boston jobbers 


stocks: 7 ; 
x Blankets.—Street, 76 x 80-in., seal stocks: We quote from Boston jobbers 
brown ground, colored heading, $1.75 Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, stocks: - ; 
each, net; 80 x 84-in., gray ground, new type, rubber tire disk wheels, Files.—Nicholson and Black Dia 
colored heading, $2.25; 84 x 90-in., No. 28, 98.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. mond, 50 and 10 per cent discount: 
gray ground colored heading, $2.59; 34, $9.90; No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35. Great Western Arcade, Kearney & 
iron gray ground, $2.75; cadet, brown, Discount to the trade, 33% per cent. Foote, 65 and 5 per cent discount; 
black, orange, white and red head- Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each; American-Swiss list; F., 12% pet 
ing and stripes, $3; gray ground, No. 302, $4.50; No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, cent discount. 
stripes, $2.75; light brown ground, $6.50; yg 305, $8.50. Diseount, 3314 FOOD CHOPPERS.—Demand for food 
-olored heading, $3; other styles, per cent. ji gt gada , 
$3.25, $3.60 and $4.75. Kiddie Specials.—No. 101, $2.25 choppers is picking up, according to 
Stable.—Kersey, 72-in., $1.45 each, each; No. 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. retailers. This improvement in busi- 
net; 76-in., $91.50; heavy burlap, 72- 104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount, j . , ’ 
in., $2; 76-in., $2.20 to $2.80; 80-in., 33% per cent. ness also is reflected in the jobbing 
$2.25 to $2.90; 84-in., $2.55 to $3. Kiddie Koasters.—No. 705, $14.50 market 
ae . < > .: 1 » t . 
r IUTS g ] each. Discount, 33% per cent. é 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Some slowing Kiddie Pedal Kars.—No. 154, $6 We quote from Boston jobber 
up in demand for bolts and nuts noted; each; No. 155, $7. Discount, 33% per stocks: 
market more active than usual at this — Food Choppers.—Russell & Erw 


7 ’ »p aif : ‘ line, No. 1, $27 per doz., list; No 
time of year; jobbers’ stocks. in fair CLIE PERS. Clippers, especially toilet, $33; No. 3, $42. Discount, 25 and 10 
condition selling well, according to both retail per cent. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


and wholesale houses. Stocks in dis- HAMMERS. — Maydole hammers, No. 
stocks: tributors’ hands sufficient for all re- 11%, were erroneously quoted at $11.50 
Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. quirements 7 se : 
nuts, % x 4,in. shorter and smaller, seen itd ¥ : 2 per doz. net in this market report for 
40 per cent discount; larger and long- We quote from Boston jobbers Aug. 9. The correct price is $13.50 per 
er, 40 per cent discount: with C. T. stocks: ; ; "i 
& D. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent discount; Toilet Clippers.—Chicago Flexible aozZ. 


FILES.—Demand very good for Au- 
gust. Goodly numbers are being con- 
tracted for by various municipalities 
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JILL WENTup th e 





pKa 


But Jill missed her train 
—to town. Missed a party. 
Missed a show. ’Cause the 
garage-door stuck. And 
jammed, And balked. 


Jill went upstairs tell- 
ing Jack about his goofiness. 
He bought the hardware— 
that mis-hung the door—that 


jammed, Jill t-o-l-d Jack about that 


da—(beg pardon!)—jammed 
door. Also she T-o-l-D him 
about it. Sometimes they do! 


HOW any man the 
McKinney And at breakfast Jill 
Garage Set Book t-OL-d Jack of that stuck 
you ought door. Also, Jill mentioned 
to chain one the stuck door. Frequently. 
to your counter! . Indeed, extensively. 
and settle : 
any garage-door 4 
problem offhand! j ) As Jack sauntered torth 
Sell ony man into the balmy morning, he 
a McKinney heard Jill refer to the ga- 
Complete Garage Set = rage-door. You almost hear 
‘ everything me aunee him hearing her. 
needed to hang 
garage-doors right 
5 all in one 


handy box ready But Jack had an idea! 
pape? ve aa *Ray for Jack!! And the 
an — one Hardware Man, used to 
more than earn sufferers from Jilltellitis, 


a pleasing profit. knows what to prescribe. 
You’ve made a 


friend! ! ! 

Want the book? 
Yours in a minute! 
Drop a line to 





Just a box and a ane 
J But it is A book and A 
McKINNEY an BOX! Doors never stick 
MANUFACTURING where that box goes to work. 
COMPANY, i zs 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware Man has 
merely added Another 
McKinney Set sale to his 
long list. But all Jilldom 
and Jackdom now knows 
S-A-T-I-S-F-A-C-T-I-O-N. 


Mec KINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 








Biadders.—For No. 3 and 4 foot- 
$23.50 per doz. net; for No. 5, 


glass business remarkably good. Job- 
bers in quite a few instances say they 
will sell more glass this year than ever 
before in the history of their organiza- 
tions. 

We quote fron Boston jobbers 
stocks 

Window Giass.—Single A, 25 brack- 
et, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 40 
bracket, 44 per cent discount; larger, 
82 per cent discount Double A, all 
sizes, 83 per cent discount. Single 
B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent discount 
34 to 40 bracket, $5 per cent discount 
larger, 83 per cent discount. Double 
B, all sizes, &6 per cent discount. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Ad- 
vance orders for guns and ammunition 
wanted next fall are showing up. 
Another month should find buying in 
full swing. Prices were adjusted some 
time back, and jobbers are not inclined 
to look for further changes the balance 
of 1923, at least. 

We quote fron Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. Loaded shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, IS per cent discount 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.35 
per bag; B and larger, $2.60 per bag; 
Air Rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.45 per 
ease. 

Guns.—Stevens’ line, 12 gage, 28 
in., single shot, $9 each, net; 16 gage, 
28 in., single shot, 99; 12 gage, 30 in.. 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 
double shot, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 
double shot, $20.75; 12 gage, 30 
hammerless, $20.75 to $24.30; Savage 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $14.75. 

HACK SAWS.—Jobbers in this terri- 
tory have put into effect new quantity 
differential discounts on hack saw 
blades, which are given below. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hack Saws.—Standard makes, in 
lots of less than %-gross, 334% per 
cent discount; in one to five gross 
lots, 40 per cent discount; in five 
gross lots and more, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount. 

ICE SKATES.—The market for ice 
skates remains inactive, and the retail 
trade give no intimation when they 
will start in buying. 

We quote from 3oston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ice Skates.—Boys,’ key toe clamp, 
85e. to $3 per pair: girls.’ strap heel. 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. 

LEAD.—There has been a still further 
stiffening in the market for pig lead, 
which substantiates predictions made 
earlier in the month that sheet lead 
prices were on bottom. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Sheet lead, 13%c. per Ib., 


MAIL BOXES.—Although demand is 
far from brisk, sufficient business is 
being booked by jobbers to keep inter- 
est keenly alive. Retail dealers evi- 
dently did not get all stock needed 
earlier in the season. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Mail Boxes.—Hessl?r line, $13.50 
per doz., net. 
METAL POLISH.—Sales satisfactory; 
prices apparently on a steady founda- 
tion. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Metal Polish.—Kimball line, No. 1. 
%-pints, white, $1.54 per doz.; pints, 
$2.40: gallons, $14.40. VPerfect line, 
Y%-pints, $2.10 per doz.; pints, $3.36; 
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gallons, $18. Signet line, %-pints, #2 
per doz.; pints, $3.20; quarts, $6; gal- 
lons, $16. 
NAILS.—There has been an advance 
in two sizes of the Tremont pattern 
nail, one, the 8 penny floor and the 
other, 20 penny common. An additional 
$1 has been added to the regular base 
price. Manufacturers found that there 
are about 30 per cent more of these 
nails to the pound than in the Western 
pattern, which accounts for the adjust- 
ment in prices. Local stocks of wire 
nails are broken. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 
Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Galvanized 
wire nails, l-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg; shorter than 1-in., 92.75; 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, in car lots, 
$3.60 per Keg, base; in less than cal 
lots $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots, $4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
ear lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized 
eut, $8.15 from store; cement coated 
nails from mill, in less than ecar- 
loads, $3.75 per keg, base; in car- 
loads, $3.45; hard steel nails, from 
store, $8.10 per keg, base; from fac- 
tory, 97.60; blued 3-pennyweight, light 
sterilized lath, $2.05 per keg. 
POTATO DIGGERS.—Potato diggers 
selling well; local stocks broken. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Potato Diggers.—Five oval prong, 
goose neck, $11.10 per doz. net; bent 
head, $11.10; six oval prong goose 
neck, $12.05; bent head, $12.05. ; 


POULTRY SUPPLIES.—Jobbers are 
beginning to take orders for poultry 
supplies to be delivered next fall. 
Goods so sold will have a spring dating. 
Their activities are particularly di- 
rected to incubators and_ brooders. 
Prices are the same as at the close of 
the past season. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Incubators.—Queen line, style K, 
No. 20, 70 egg capacity, $16.50 each; 
No. 21, 130 eggs, $27.50; No. 22, 220 

No. 1, 85 eggs, $27.50: 
No. 2 i! $37.50; No. 3, 180 
eggs, $44.50; No. 4, 275 eggs, : 
No. 5, 400 eggs, $68; No. 
eggs, $103; No. 35, 800 eggs, 
No. 45, 1000 eggs, $1457. Discount, 
30 per cent. 

Brooders.—Queen line, No. 1, 600 
chick capacity, $21.50 each: No. 2, 1200 
chick capacity, $26.50. Discount, 30 
per cent. 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry net- 
ting, direct factory shipments, in car 
lots. $595 per cwt.: in less than car 
lots, $5.50. From jobbers’ stocks: in 
100 Ib. kegs, $6.45 per cwt.; in 10-Ib. 
packages, $7.45; in one-pound papers, 
$8.45; in %-lb. papers, $9.45; in %4-lb. 
papers, $10.45. 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Due to the 
activities of the jobbing trade, retail 
dealers are once more showing interest. 
Buying for the Christmas trade will, 
it is anticipated, start in earlier than 
usual this year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Casseroles.—Round, deep 1-qt., $1.50 
each; 1%-qt.. $1.75: round, shallow, 
1-qt., $1.50; 1%-qt., $1.75: round, in- 
dividual, 8-oz., 70c.; round, standard, 
1-qt., $1.50; 1%-qt., $1.75: oval. shal- 
low, beefsteak, 1l-at., $1.50: 1%-qt., 
91.75: oval, standard, 1-qt., $1.50; 1%- 
qt.. $1.75. 

Pudding Dishes.—Round, deep and 
round, standard, 1-qt., 85e. each; 1%- 
qt., $1: 2-qt., $1.20: oval, shallow and 
oval, standard. 1-qt., 85¢c. each: 1%- 

$1; c. 1.20 


‘ -20. C 
Dishes. — Oval, shallow, 
i0e. each: 12%-oz., 5ie.: 18% 
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oz., tvc. Individual pie dish, round, 
6-0z., 25c. each; 8-02., 30c.; 12-02, 
40c, 

Pans.—Bread, %0c. and $1.50 each; 
biscuit, 85e and $1.25; cake, round, 
75e.; square, $1 and $1.50. 

Pie Plates.—Narrow rim, Tic. and 
9c. each; wire flange, 50c. to $1.10, 

Custard Cups.—Round, 4-0z., 20¢. 
each; 6-02., 25c.; oval, 5-0z., 30¢.: 
French pattern, 4-0z., 20c.; 6-0z., 25¢, 

Bean Pots.—Round top, $1, $1.75 ana 
$2.50 each. 

Terms. — Jobbers’ terms are 3314 
per cent off list. . 
SANDPAPER. — Considerable — expan. 
sion in the movement out of jobbers’ 
stocks noted. Retail dealers evidently 
getting ready for a busy fall paint and 

repair business. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sandpaper.—First quality, in '%- 
ream lots, 30 per cent discount: in 
less than Y%-ream lots, 25 per cent 
discount. Emery cloth, 5 per cent 
discount. 

SHOVELS.—Buying of all kinds of 
shovels, but more particularly steel 
kinds, appears to have taken on a new 
lease of life. Jobbers’ stocks are in 
fairly good condition and orders are 
being filled promptly. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

_Snow Shovels.—Long handle steel, 
95.50 per doz. net; steel D handle, $6; 
split wood D handle, $6.50; Massa- 
chusetts long handle, $8.75; Massa- 
chusetts D handle, $9. 

Fire Shovels.—Japanned, No. 54, 
72e. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 80, 
60c. Galvanized, No. 254, 7c. per 
doz.; No, 256, 94c. 

SIDEWALK CLEANERS. — New 
prices have been issued by the manu- 
facturers of sidewalk cleaners to apply 
to fall business. The new prices repre- 
sent an advance of about 5 per cent. 
Jobbers’ quotations have been changed 
accordingly. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sidewalk Cleaners.—No. 6. shank, 
$5.10 per doz.; No. OSC, $8.70; No. 
SW, $7.10; No. 3%, $10, net. 


SPRAYERS .—Manufacturers have 
issued new lists on garden sprayers, 
which show slight declines, largely be- 
cause of a change in designs, and slight 
advances on brass kinds. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sprayers.—Garden, No. 310, $4 per 
dozen net; No. 810, $8.20; No. 1010, 
$2.75; Blizzard, tin, $9.15; galvan- 
ized, $10.25: brass, $15; No. 22, gal- 
vanized, $5 each; No. 22, brass, 
$7.80. 


STOVES.—Jobbers have begun to go 
out after airtight stove business, and 
results so far are quite flattering. Oil 
stoves for cooking purposes continue to 
sell remarkably well both in a whole- 
sale and retail way. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Stoves.—Airtight. No. 418, $315 
each net; No. 421, $3.65; No. 424, 
$4.40; No. 427, ; 

Cook Stoves (Oil)—Florence line, 
2-burner, $11.40 each net; 3-burner, 
$14.70; 4-burner, $17.75: Detroit- 
Jewell line, No. 33, 3-burner, enam- 
eled. no shelf. $16.50 each, with shelf. 
23.25; No. 23, black, without shelf, 
$13.50, with shelf, $20.25; No. 43, 4- 
burner, no shelf, enameled, $20.50. 
with shelf, $28.25; No. 32, 2-burner, 
enameled, no shelf, 915.50, with shelf. 
$19.50; No. 42, 4-burner, black, no 
shelf, $19.50, with shelf, $24; No. 2: 
2-burner, black, no shelf, $12.50 
fect, 1-burner, No. 31, $6.65 net eac 
2-burner, No. 212, $12.75; 3-burner. 
No, 213, $15.40: 4-burner, No. 214 
$19.60, 
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Like a Phantom Hand 


Swiftly, silently,completely—like a powerful phan- 
tom hand—the R-W Door Closer and Check shuts 
any door. There are six sizes, meeting every re- 
quirement from light screen doors to heavy out- Showing 


the simple 


side doors which close against a strong draft. adjustment of 


closing pressure 


R-W Door Closer and Check 


has many exceptional features that serve to exemplify its superiority. Among these 
are its easy adaption to either right or left hand doors by merely swinging the arm; 
the simple adjustment of the closing pressure by means of a single milled screw— 
without the aid of tools; a spring that cannot possibly be wound beyond the safety 
limit; the high lubricating qualities of its special liquid, and its absolutely leak- 
proof construction. Attachable by flush, corner or soffit brackets. 


Write to Dept. A for illustrations and complete descriptions. 


—_ : ichards Wilcox Mf (0. Ba 


— AHaneer tor any Door that Slides.’ Omaha 
eve r Kansas City 
Indianapolis AU RO RA, I LLINOIS ° U. S.A. Los Angeles 

Louk RICHARDS-WILCOX ~ CANADIAN“ CO. I San Francieco 
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Dealers’ Stocks Kept Moving in Cincinnati 
as Business Confidence Increases 


(Cincinnati office of HARDWARE AGE) 

HILE there has been a let-up in business due to 

W\ the customary mid-summer dullness more orders 

are being booked than at this time last year. 

Some jobbers report their sales for the month of July as 

about 20 per cent better than for the same month last 

In the automobile accessories branch of the trade 

sales are excellent and one jobber reports a 30 per cent 
increase over the same month last year. 

Dealers also report business keeping up in good shape. 

Although buying is still being done rather cautiously, 


vear. 


ALCOHOL.—It is expected that an 
advance in price will become effective 
Aug. 15 on denatured alcohol. Stocks 
are reported to be low. Jobbers today 
are quoting denatured alcohol at 44 
cents per gal., but will not guarantee 
this price after Aug. 15. 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—The 
demand is very heavy. Sales in July 
were fully 30 per cent ahead of July 
last year. Seasonable items are moving 
fast. The Ohio law regarding dim- 
mers has created a big demand for 
spotlights. Fenders are also in de- 
mand, and rather hard to get. Prices 
are very firm. 
We quote from Cincinnati: jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Luggage Carriers.—$1.20 each. 
Folding Chairs.—$1 85 each 
Spotlights.—Depending on finishes, 
$2.00 to $6.00 each. 
Spark Plugs.—Champion X, 45c. 
each; in lots of 100, 43c. each. 
Auto Lamp Bulbs.—Unit packages 
5 off; 10 or more unit packages, 
3% off. 
Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, mas- 
ter service sets, $15.25 each; No. 
202, heavy duty sets, 98.00 each; No. 
404, universal socket sets, $7.00 each; 
No. 505B, screwdriver sets. $3.40 
each; less 40 per cent on all Snap-on 
wrenches, f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—There has 
been no let-up in the demand for build- 
ers’ hardware as yet, but -indications 
point to a slowing down in demand 
about Oct. 1. Work now under con- 
struction is taking a lot of hardware, 
but new projects are not coming out 
with the same regularity as had been 
the case. 
building permits issued in Cincinnati 
during July was ahead of last year, 
and the year to date is running well 
ahead of last year. Prices are very 
firm. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Some readjust- 
ment of prices made, largely in the 
nature of advances; demand continues 
fair. ‘ 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45 and 10 off; larger sizes, 40 and 10 
off; carriage bolts, large, 30 and 10 
off: small, 35 and 10; stove bolts, 70 
and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, ,%-in. 
and smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger sizes, 

70 off. 


BALE TIES.—Demand very good; 
stocks in good shape; some irregularity 
in prices noted. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 9-ft. 15-ga., $1.45 per bundle; 


9 
2 
o 


Nevertheless, the value of 


time past. 


15-ga., $1.52 per bundle: 9-ft. 
$1.65 per bundle; 9%-ft. 14- 
10-ft. 14-ga., 


$12-ft. 
14-ga., 
ga.,. $1.76 per bundle; 
$1.85 per bundle. 


CLIPPING AND SHEARING MA- 
CHINES.—Interest moderate; prices 
firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks f.o.b. Cincinnati Stewart No. 1 
ball .bearing clipping machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma-. 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Cincinnati; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent. 


DRILLS.—Sales satisfactory; 
steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Carbon drills, 60 and 10 off. 


DRILL RODS.—Interest fair; 
quoting 60 off. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Midsummer dullness reported, 
but nevertheless sales entirely satis- 
factory. No price changes reported. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28-gage, five-inch eaves 
trough, $4.75 per 100 feet; 28-gage 
three-inch corrugated conductor 
pipe, $5 per 100 feet; three-inch cor- 
on conductor elbows, 91.75 per 
doz. 


FILES.—Better demand for files re- 
ported; all makes quoted at 55 to 60 
off. 


GALVANIZED WARE. — No price 
changes; demand continuing steady, 
particularly for garbage cans and tubs. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Pails.—10-qt., $2.60 
$2.85 doz.; 14-qt., $3.20 
$3.85 doz. 

Tubs.—No. 0, $5.70 doz.: No. 
doz.; No. 2, 97.90 doz.; No. 3, 
doz. 

Garbaae Cans.—Witt No. 1. with 
lid, $3.75 each; No. 2 with lid, $4.35 
each; No. 3, $5 each; Witt pails, with 
lids, No. 7, $1.60 each; No. $1.80 
each; No. 9, $1.95 each. 

LANTERNS.—Orders for fall ship- 
ment coming in well; jobbers report 
stocks in good shape to care for trade; 
prices firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, 97.75 per 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. F. 
lens, $17 per doz; 160 Supreme, $12.75 
doz.; 100 Supreme Plectric, $15 doz.: 
Monarch, $8 doz.: Monarch, ruby 
gclow, $19 doz.; D-Lite, 913 doz.: 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.: Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and ton. $18 4o0z.: Buekeve Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 


prices 


jobbers 


12-qt., 
16-qt. 


doz.: 
doz.; 
$7 


20 


:. 
$9. 
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more orders are being placed, an indication that stocks 
are not heavy on the dealers’ shelves. 

The price situation has shown but little change during 
the past few weeks. 
are being made from time to time, the general tendency 
is toward greater stability. 
getting more confidence, and dealers are inclined to order 
a little further ahead than has been the case for a long 


While some minor readjustments 


As a result the trade is 


Collections from the cities are classed as good, while 
those from the agricultural districts are fair. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Orders coming in 
nicely for next year’s mowers; some 
dealers have already ordered their re- 
quirements; prices strong. 

We-quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common lawn mower, 12-in., 
$5.75 ea.; 14-in., $6 ea.; 16-in., $6.25 
ea.; better grade, 12-in., $7; 14-in., 
$7.25: 16-in., $7.50; cheap ball bear- 
ing, 14-in., $7.75; 16-in., $8; regular 
ball bearing, 14-in., $9; 16-in., $9.55; 
18-in., $9.75; high-wheel ball bearing, 
14-in., $10.25; 16-in. $10.65; 18-in., 
$11; high grade, ball bearing, with 
5 knives, 16-in., $12.75; 18-in., 913.50; 
20-in., $14.25. 

NAILS.—Demand continues _ steady; 
shipments from mills do not seem to 
improve greatly; prices holding well. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 
per keg, base. 

OILERS.—Orders fair; prices steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Zinc oilers, 30 off; copper 
plated oilers, 70 off. 

PRESSES.—Fruit and _ juice 
moving well; prices firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 3-qt.. 83.15 ea.; 6-qt., $5.90 
ea., 12-qt., $5.45 ea. 

PRESERVING JARS.—The demand so 
far good; dealers’ sales very satis- 
factory; prices strong. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Business heavy; 
paint prices steady; linseed oil is 
lower; turpentine a few cents higher; 
lead prices unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
FW.QP per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, FQ.QP per gal.; turpentine, 
in single barrels, FQ.PW per gal.; 
white and red lead, 12%-Ib. kegs, 
1444c. per Ib. 

ROOFING PAPER.—The price situa- 
tion is rather mixed. Some manufac- 
turers last week reduced prices about 5 
per cent, but advanced to the old level 
again this week. One manufacturer of 
slate surface roofing has reduced prices 
slightly. Jobbers have not made any 
changes. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, 91 per sq; 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
per sq. Holdfast, light, $1.49 per sq.: 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.9 
per sq.; slate surface roofing. S5-Ib 
quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green. 

RIVETS.—There is a fair demand for 
small rivets, which jobbers are quoting 
at 50 and 10 off list. 


SASH CORD.—A slight 
cheaper grades has gone into 


presses 


reduction in 
effect. 
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MAYDOLE 
HAMMERS 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 





They Need No Introduction 


You do not have to introduce and demonstrate 
and argue and talk yourself tired trying to sell 
Maydole Hammers. 

For the past 80 years these popular Hammers 
have talked for themselves and they have never 
talked anything but Maydole quality. 

That’s why—they need no introduction. 


And their reasonable price, coupled with 
their superior quality, always helps in the sale. 

Keep stocked on the standard patterns and 
sizes. 
Manufactured by 


THE DAVID MAYDOLE HAMMER COMPANY 
NORWICH, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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The higher priced cords remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Best grades, 78c. lb.; cheaper 
grades, 42c. Ib. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—A slight reduction 
has been made in sash weights. The 
demand is still good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cast-iron sash weights, 
$2.70. per 100 Ib. 

SCREWS.—Some revisions have been 
made in prices; demand continues fair. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 60 and 5 
off: cap and set screws, 70 off; lag 
serews, 45 and 5 off; wood screws, 

80 off. 


SOLDER.—A reduction of 2 cents per 
Ib. made in prices; demand fair. 


HARDWARE AGE 


SPRING COTTERS. 
now quoted at 25 off. 
SKATES (ICE).—Some interest is 
being shown in ice skates; some future 
orders are being booked. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common ice skates, 85c pr.; 
nickel plated, $1.25 pr.; nickel plated, 
hardened runner, $2.10 pr.; hockey, 
$1.70 pr.; ladies’ skates, $1.13 pr. 

SHEETS.—Sheets in good demand, 
particularly blue annealed and galvan- 
ized; prices unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Blue annealed, No. 19, 4.25c. 
Ib.; No. 28 black, 5.35 c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 6.35c. 

TAPS.—Interest good; fair orders 
being placed; prices as last reported. 


Spring cotters 
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WIRE CLOTH AND POULTRY NET. 
TING.—Sales continue fair; prices 
steady. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted wire cloth, 12- 
mesh, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; opal, $2.50 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, eal 
vanized before weaving, 50 and 5 off; 
after, 50 off. 

WHEELBARROWS. — Continued de- 
mand reported; prices strong; ship- 
ments from manufacturers improving; 
stocks low. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, = $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each 

WRENCHES.—Sales have been uni- 
formly good; prices holding well. 





We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Warranted half and halt. 
28e per Ib. 


stocks: laps, 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
y %-in. to 3g-in., 40 
and 10 off; jy to %-in., 30 and 10 off. off. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Trimo wrenches, 60 and 10 


Kight Hour Day Under Way at Pittsburgh 
—Q(uicker Deliveries Being Made 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 
LL the large steel mills are getting ready to adopt 
A the 8-hour day as soon as they can, and this will 
mean a lowering of output of all kinds of semi- 
finished and finished steel products. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., both 
at Youngstown, Ohio, are already operating some depart- 
ments of their steel plants eight hours per day that for- 
merly operated twelve hours. Also in some steel mills 
of the Steel Corporation, certain departments are now 
on practically an 8-hour basis. However, it is going to 
take considerable time to make the 8-hour day entirely 
effective, and it will be after the first of the coming year 
before this has been accomplished. 

Jobbers and consumers of steel are steadily reducing 
stocks, and this explains to considerable extent the falling 
off in new demand, rather than any large falling off in 
consumption, which has not been the case. The continued 
reduction in output is bound to have the effect of keeping 
prices from showing any marked decline, as the 8-hour 
day means higher costs of production to all the mills 
that adopt it. 

Quicker deliveries on nearly all steel products can now 
be had than at any time this year. Some independent 
mills that never sell very far ahead, in other words, do 
not take long time contracts, are now able to make deliv- 
eries on steel bars, structural steel shapes, wire products 
and steel plates in about four to six weeks from date of 
order. This does not apply however to three or four of 
the larger steel companies, which are still pretty well 
filled up over the next two or three months. 

Prices of steel products in the past week showed no 
material changes, beyond the fact that makers of hot 
rolled flats, used very largely in the automobile trade, 
are now accepting orders at about $3 per ton less than 
their former prices, and on cold rolled strip steel, some 
makers are naming prices about $5 per ton lower than 
their former figures. It is also true that on steel bars, 
black and galvanized sheets, nuts and bolts, and also on 
several of the other lighter steel items, there is some 
shading in prices. 

An encouraging feature in the steel situation is that in 
some sections there has lately been some active buying 
in pig iron, but at lower prices than have ruled in some 
months. As yet, the local pig iron situation is not any 
better from the buying standpoint, but there is more in- 
quiry, and just as soon as consumers are satisfied that 
prices are about at rock bottom, there will be some active 
buying. Melters of iron have pretty well used up stocks, 


and will be compelled to come in the market and buy 
before very long. 

The railroads have been the heaviest single buyers of 
steel this year, their heavy purchases of steel rails and 
cars late last year and for the first four or five months of 
this year having done much to create the very active con- 
ditions in steel that prevailed until about two months ago. 
New buying of steel rails was so heavy that all the rail 
mills are sold up for the remainder of this year. The 
car shops also booked large orders for cars, and they too 
are about filled over the rest of this year. Already the 
railroads are feeling the market on rails for 1924 deliv- 
ery, and demand promises to be as heavy next year as it 
was this year. One inquiry from a leading Western rail- 
road for about 60,000 tons of rails for next year is al- 
ready in the market. The present price of steel rails, 
60-Ib. and heavier, is $43 at maker’s mill. Light rails 
run considerably higher in price, and the mills are pretty 
comfortably filled. 

In spite of the high labor and other costs in building 
work, there is a very good demand for structural steel 
shapes, and some very large work is in the market. It 
is net likely that prices on beams, channels and other 
shapes will be any lower for some time. 

The curtailment in operations at some of the larger 
automobile plants has lessened the demand for sheets to 
some extent, but the sheet mills are running to 85 per 
cent of capacity, or more. There has also been some fall- 
ing off in demand for nuts and bolts, and prices are about 
$5 per ton lower than they were based on the last card 
of discounts issued by the makers, but which was really 
never put into effect. 

Manufacturers of hardware report some falling off in 
demand, and in certain sections there has been a slowing 
down in operations. This, however, is regarded as largely 
seasonable, and early in September a renewed demand for 
goods is confidently expected. Early-in this year there 
was some fear on the part of the hardware jobbers and 
retailers that there would not be enough goods to go 
around, with the result that both bought goods very 
heavily, thus accumulating quite large stocks. These 
stocks did not move out as freely as expected, and with 
all doubt removed as to the certainty of getting goods 
as fast as needed, jobbers and retailers are holding back 
orders until stocks have been materially reduced. This 
has been under way for several months, and there has 
been a heavy reduction in stocks of all kinds of goods, s0 
that new buying for the fall and winter trade is likely to 
start in the very near future. 


Reading matter continued on page 86 
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YOUR PULL ON THE ROPE TRADE 


@ Is your pull on.the rope trade strong and steady in your town? 
@ It is a fact proved by investigation that in towns of 5000 or under, 
over one half of the retail sales to consumers are made by the one 
best store. And it is a significant fact that this better merchant is 
the largest seller of advertised lines! 


@ Plymouth Rope, like other nationally known products, contributes its share 
of prosperity to the hardware merchant through satisfied and permanent cus- 
tomers, and on this basis profits on rope and related lines are assured. 


@ Thus Plymouth Rope pulls and holds trade for the dealer, just as it excels in 
pulling power and strength to hold and sustain heavy weights in actual use. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
WELLAND, CANADA 


PLYMOUTH Yor Beant 
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BOLTS, NUTS AND RIVETS.—Pres- 
ent conditions in the nut, bolt and rivet 
trades are not very satisfactory. There 
is marked hesitancy on the part of job- 
bers and in placing new orders except 
for only such goods as are badly needed 
for nearby wants. There is a feeling 
that present prices may not hold; in 
fact, on large machine bolts and on 
rivets they are being materially shaded. 
Makers say that costs of making nuts 
and bolts, also rivets, have been made 
higher by the recent advances in ex- 
tras on steel bars which are now being 
charged by all the bar makers. How- 
ever, it is said that stocks are low, due 
to the light buying that has prevailed 
for some time, and makers think that 
very soon there will be an increase in 
new orders. The prices and discounts 
named below are not minimum of the 
market is some cases. Prices and dis- 
counts to the large trade are as fol- 
lows: 

Bolts and Nuts.— Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. Machine bolts, small, 
cut threads, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
lonwer, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller and 

shorter, rolled threads, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent off list; cut threads, 50 and 
10 per-cent off list; larger and longer, 
50 and 10 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 
60 per cent off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list; other style heads, 20 per cent 
extra. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t 
nuts, % x 4 in., 45 and 10 per cent 
off list; larger and longer sizes, 45 
and 10 per cent off list. Hot pressed 
square or hex. nuts, blank, $3.75 off 
list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3.75 
off list. C.p.c. and t. square or hex 
nuts, blank, 93.75 off list. C.pe. and 
t. square or hex. nuts, tapped, $3.75 
off list. Semi-finished hex. uuis; 7 
in, and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per cent 
off list; % in. and larger, U. S. S. 
75 per cent off list; small sizes; S. A. 
E., 80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
52 in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list. 
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Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 70 and 1) 
per cent off list. Miller set screws, 
70 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
.screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3 to $3.25. 
Large, boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., 
$3.10 to $3.35. Small rivets, 65 and 
10 off list. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL.—The 
new demand for some time has been 
quiet, and as makers have pretty well 
cleaned up orders, they are more 
anxious for new business and are now 
willing to take orders at about $5 per 
ton less, or on the basis of 5c. per lb., 
instead of 5.25c. per lb., which has been 
the quoted price for some months. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—There is 
nothing of real interest to report this 
week in the market on iron or steel bars. 
The mills are fast catching up on old 
orders, and buyers are now able to get 
quick deliveries, in some cases in two 
to three weeks from date of order. This 
is also true in iron bars, most of which 
that are used in this market coming 
from Eastern mills. The new demand 
for reinforcing bars for building pur- 
poses is also quiet, due to the large fall- 
ing off in new building projects. In 
spite of the light demand, prices on iron 
and steel bars are holding quite firm. 


Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c. and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


SHEETS. — Local mills report that 
specifications for sheets from the auto- 
mobile builders are coming in much bet- 
ter, and this is also true of other steel 
parts used in the manufacture of cars. 
However, the demand for black and gal- 
vanized sheets is not very active, and 
there are reports that some mills are 
taking orders for black sheets at a lit- 
tle less than 3.85c., which is the regu- 
lar price quoted by most mills. The 
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8-hour day is to be put in effect in the 
sheet mills as quickly as it can be done, 
but it will affect mostly day labor. For 
many years skilled labor in sheet mills 
have worked three turns of 8 hours 
each, being paid on a tonnage basis, 


TIN PLATE.—Specifications against 
contracts for tin plate for delivery jn 
this month and September are heavy, 
and will take all the tin plate the mills 
can turn out up to Oct. 1 or longer, 
No price has yet been set on tin plate 
for shipment in last quarter of this 
year, but it is certain it will not be any 
lower than the present price, which js 
$5.50 per base box at mill, in large lots, 
All makers are reported as adhering 
strictly to this price. 


STEEL PIPE.—With some mills orders 
booked in July were larger than ship- 
ments, but most mills are shipping out 
in excess of incoming business, so that 
with such mills deliveries are easing up, 
and can now be obtained in about 30 
days from date of order. New demand 
for tubular goods from the oil trade 
is quieter than for a long time. Prices 
on small lots from stock are as fol- 


Black 


i. 
1 
1 
2 


Above prices per 100° ft. f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—AII the mills are 
fast catching up on back orders, but are 
still filled up for 30 to 60 days. Job- 
bers are buying more freely, desiring to 
build up their stocks, which have been 
very low for some months. Prices on 
the basis of $3 per keg for wire nails 
and $2.75 per 100 lb. for plain wire are 
reported as holding firm. The scarcity 
in labor in the wire and wire nail mills 
which has existed for a long time is 
easing up to some extent. 


—Jobbers Report Satisfactory Sales 


(Minneapolis office of HarpDWARE AGE) 
ETAIL dealers in general report 
R business as only fair. Some 
dealers state that sales are good 
for this season of the year while others 
are dissatisfied with the volume of 
business obtained. 

The future of the farmer in view of 
the present disparity in prices seems 
to be the popular topic. 

Jobbers repert receiving a good 
volume of business from the dealers 
handling thresher and harvesting sup- 
plies, and that sales are well up to 
normal in these lines. 

Prices appear to be stabilized and 
very few changes are being made. 


AXES.—Demand fair in retail way; 
jobbers baoking some orders for later 
shipment; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 


base weights, 914.00; double bit, base 
weights, $19.00 per doz. 


BRADS. — Demand continues good; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25-lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Demand fair; large buyers 
not actively in market; prices not very 


strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The de- 
mand for builders’ hardware, while 
not so large as earlier in the season, 
is holding up very well, and if the 
building projects in view are started, 
construction should continue well into 
the winter. Stocks continue to be 
somewhat broken. 
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EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Demand con- 
tinues to be of very good volume; 
considerable business in _ prospect; 
prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, lap joint, S. B. 5-in. $5 per 100 
ft.; conductor pipe, 28 gage, 3-in., 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 
3-in., $1.55 per doz. 

FILES.—Sales of average volume; 
demand not large; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 
60-10 per cent, from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand con- 
tinues to be of fair volume; prices n0 
especially firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized_tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 


Heav galvanized 
H : No. 3 


$14.50. Galvanized pails, Standard 10 
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DURING 1922— 


| h | 
= W 2 Billions were Invested in Homes— 
TIT hp & 7 / 2 Millions were Invested in Bulbs 


for those new homes alone! 












\t least $1,000,000 worth of these bulbs were bought from 





r ‘ \ hardware dealers. DID YOU GET YOUR SHARE? 
Make Her Lighting Needs Nites? A se ia 
1 ' And, so far in 1923—up to July 1st—$20,935,200 have been 
Your Hobby! It Pays! invested in 2180 homes in the $10,000 class. THis is the class 





of home-owner who buys his own electric light bulbs in nine 
cases out of-ten. Did you get your share of /is business? 







In June, 1923, alone, 5487 homes of this one class were built ‘ 
Figuring 3 bulbs to a room, 10 rooms per home, more than a R 
P. S. They tell us this is foolish adver- hundred and seventy-five thousand bulbs were sold in June 
tising—that it will sell other bulbs as _ well ALONE to only one class of home-builders. : 





as NITROGON BULBS. WE HOPE IT 





Let there be more light—we'll get our \nd then remember that all these figures take no account of 



















~~ we a a 7" the enormous number of homes already built, in which the 

he basis of our confidence in the resu 1 eR I anes ide Conan 

is our EXACT KNOWLEDGE of the extra best bulbs ever put on the market would have to be renewed ‘ 

lighting values, extra length of life, and every 1,000 “burning-hours’—and vou have an approximate 

better illumination tterns offered by . eee id a ‘PI . 

NITROGON BULBS. -” , : idea of the extent of the market for a really superior electric- P 
That select portion of the trade who want light bulb such as NITROGON. 

the BEST for their customers are ordering i : m a F 

NITROGON BULBS in enormous and ever- Extra-high vacuum, better illumination pattern, longer life, 

growing quantity. aves brilliance hese are the extrz alue > - ‘, 
May we send you our booklet --‘‘Talking greater bri 1ance—t lese are the extra values you can offer 

Points in the Lamp Business’’t your customer in NITROGON BULBS 
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Place 


yer to-day 


YOUR PROFITS ARE GREATER 


a sample order with your regular job 


NITROGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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qt., $2.55 per dez.; 12-qt., $2.90; l4-qt., 
$3.20; 16-qt. stock pails, $4.50; 18-qt. 
stock pails, $5.20. 
LAWN MOWERS.—Very little retail 
business; jobbers now booking orders 
for next season; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers 30 per cent from lists. Regu- 
lar grades ordinary ball bearing 
mowers from $6 to $10.50 each for 
16 in, 

LANTERNS.—Demand showing grad- 
ual improvement; stock is ample; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
130 Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
doz. 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Sales fair 
volume; prices show no change; job 
bers’ stocks broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 

MILK CANS.—Demand slowing up as 
usual at this time; prices remain as 
last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Railroad milk 
cans, 5-gal., $2.90 each: S8-gal., $3.45 
each; 10 gal., $3.65 each. 

NAILS.—Sales continue of heavy vol 
ume in most of the territery; prices 
stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

PAINTS.—Very good demand _ for 
paints throughout the summer season; 
prices as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Linseed oil, raw, 
$1.13 per gal.; boiled, $1.15 per gal.; 
turpentine fluctuating badly; now 
$1.16 in bbls., $1.22% in half-bbls.; 
paints, colors, $2.85; white paint, $3.00 
per gal. 

PAPER.—Building papers in good de 
mand; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2. tarred 
felt, $2.25 per ewt.; red rosin sheath- 
ing paper, $3.25 per cwt. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Bulk of de 
mand over; further prices will not be 
quoted for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from 
lists. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Dealers re- 
port a very good volume of business. 
Prices remain as for some time past. 
Jobbers’ stocks good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


Varnish Trade Booming 
Says McNulty 


“While various slumps and setbacks 
are being reported in some lines of 
business, principally because of eco- 
nomic readjustments, the varnish in- 
dustry is in a splendid condition,” J. 
H. McNulty, president, Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., told salesmen 
recently at the opening of the com- 
pany’s mid-year sales convention at 
Buffalo. ‘ 

In reference to the firm’s own busi- 
ness, President McNulty said that the 
last six months’ period had exceeded all 
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f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz. Tea pots, -2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, 928 per doz. 
REGISTERS.—Good demand; 
fair; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 3314 per cent from lists. 

ROPE.—Very good demand at_ this 
time; prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades 
manila rope, 20'%c., base; best grade 
sisal rope, 164¢c., base, 

SANDPAPER.—Sales continue of good 
volume and active; stocks good; prices 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $6.50: second grade, No. 1, 
per ream, $5.85; garnet paper, No. 

1, per ream, $16.50. 
SASH CORD.—Demand remains very 
satisfactory, although lighter than 
earlier in season; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 8, 
sash cord, T7ec. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc. 


SASH WEIGHTS. — Demand good; 
some talk of advances, but local job- 
bers have made no change as yet. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fob. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
$2.50 per ewt. 

SCREWS.—Retail demand fair; large 
buyers not actively in market; prices 
show a tendency to break on large 
orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
serews, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—Demand only fair; prices 
show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 
hall-bearing clipping machine, $10.75: 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50: dealers’ discount. 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
tyne, $80, f.o.h. Chicago: pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent. 

SKATES.—Jobbers report having re- 
ceived a very nice volume of orders 
for fall delivery and expect a further 
heavy demand when the season opens. 
Stocks are beginning to arrive. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Men’s No. 1624 


stocks 


sales, production and development 
records in its history. He stated that, 
generally speaking, fundamental busi- 
ness conditions are sound and that the 
wave of propaganda and the weak- 
kneed attitude manifested in some 
quarters were to be expected as a result 
of the collapse of over-inflated, specu- 
lative enterprises. 

Analyzing the building situation, the 
speaker maintained many projects 
were but temporarily held up and that 
buildings already started must be fin- 
ished. Since the use of paint and var- 
nish is based on a sound economic 
principle, aside from their artistic 
value, the future bright. 
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plain skates, 80c. per pr.; 162414, 
$1.15 per pr.; 524%, $1.21 per pr: 
Ladies’ No. 5624%, $1.06; Nestor 
Johnson Hockey, plain, $7.50 per pr.; 
Nickel plated, $8.50 per pr. 
SOLDER.—Sales only fair; prices re- 
duced to that of the week preceding 
last issue. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 29c. per Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Demand continues 
fair; stocks good; prices show a 
tendency to weaken for any lar 
orders offered. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan 
ized steel sheets. $645 per cwt.; 2s- 
gage black sheets, $5.45 per ewt. 

TIN PLATE.—Demand continues good, 
especially for roofing tins; stocks good. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnacs 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box 
roofing tin, IC 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14 per box. 

WASHERS.—Fair demand; 
ample; prices not very strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 

WHEELBARROWS. — Demand _ fairly 
active; stocks are good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. 
tubular steel, No. 1, $6.75 each; wood 
garden barrows, $6.25. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Jobbers have now put 
in effect price advances made by manu- 
facturers some time ago. Retail buyers 
not actively in market; fair demand 
from sash and door trade. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth 


$2.20 per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized, 
$2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 


WIRE.—Demand for wire and fencing 
remains quiet just at this time; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70: 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 

i $3.96; galvanized hog. wire, 

smooth black annealed No. %, 
ewt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 


WRENCHES. — Steady demand for 
wrenches, especially for automobile 
use; stocks good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; Coes 
wrenches, 40-10 per cent: engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent; knife handle 
wrenches: 40-10; Stillson, 60+10: 
Trimo, 60-714; snap-on wrenches in 
sets, Master service No. 101, $15.25 
No. 202. $8.00; No. 404, 97.00; No 
505R, $3.40; less 40 per cent, f.o.) 
Milwaukee. 


stocks 


100 at Lorain Outing 


The annual outing of the Lorain 
County Hardware Association was held 
July 25 at Crystal Beach, Vermilion 
Ohio. It was one of the largest outings 
ever conducted by this group. More 
than 100 people attended. President 
A. Garrity, Wellington, Ohio, and Jim 
Dutton, secretary, Lorain, Ohio, worked 
with the committee to make the outing 
an unusual success. 

George Pfarr, president, and James 
B. Carson, secretary of the Ohio Hard- 
ware Association, attended. Following 
the supper there was dancing. 


Reading matter continued on page 90 
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The GRISWOLD Safety Fill CAST ALUMINUM TEA KETTLE 


(PATENTED) 
SY 


Safety cover easily 
raised with thumb. 


Ci 


€ 


Low bailed handle re- 
lieves wrist strain. The 
metal part all in one 


ho 
x . _ : j piece and flat so it 


cannot slip or turn in 





the hand. 


Large spout makes 

pouring easy. 
Large cover with 
swing hinge for easy 
cleaning. 


Extra large, smooth, 

flat bottom insures 
' ; , as 3 . de ‘ 4 quick heating. Adapt- 
een — Bot (aaa ‘ ; od te: as dae 
ee yey on ag — te 2 as well as for all 
ettle is tipped for- ; adhons: 
ward for pouring. 
Extra thickness at 
shoulder to stand wear. 





NE of the most painful accidents the housewife 
is liable to have any day, is burning her hand 
with steam when refilling the tea kettle. 

That is why she is so eager to own the Griswold 
Safety Fill Tea Kettle. The special opening in 
front of the handle, operated by the thumb as 
shown in the illustration, makes it an absolutely 
simple and safe method of refilling the kettle. 

Back of every Griswold Tea Kettle stands the 
guarantee of The Griswold Mfg. Company, with 
a successful manufacturing experience of more than 
fifty-seven years. 

Griswold Tea Kettles are profitable items to 
specialize on during the holiday season. It is easy 
to sell them for Christmas gifts because they are so 
really good-looking that every woman wants one in 
her kitchen. 

There has been such a demand for the Safety Fill 
Kettle that we are glad to announce that we can now 
furnish it in three sizes—4, 5 and 6 quart. Send 
for further information and prices. 

THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO. 
Dept. Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, 
Off. Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, 
Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 


Trade Mark 
g. U.S, Pat. € 


Reg. U. § 


Colonial Design Flat Bottom Flat Bottom Tea Kettle. Six “The Rapid” Corrugated Bot- 
Tea Kettle. Six sizes a @, sizes—2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and & quarts. tom Tea Kettle. Six sizes—3 
5, 6 and 8 quarts. and 5 pint; 4, 5,6 and & quarts. 
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(Continued from page 70) 


very serious task before it when it 
comes to convincing the new President 
that facts developed in its investiga- 
tions warrant important changes in 
rates of duty without further delay. 

Mr. Coolidge is likely to demand un- 
impeachable evidence for the necessity 
for a change, and there is reason to 
believe he will lend a sympathetic ear 
to those representatives of American 
industries who appear to be protesting 
against reductions in rates. 


“Tariff Commission Makes New Rule 


The Tariff Commission in prosecut- 
ing the investigations in the com- 
plaints before it has turned over a new 
leaf. In line with its policy of giving 
as much publicity as possible to pro- 
ceedings before it under the flexible 
provisions of the tariff act a rule has 
been issued under which “interested 
parties” may obtain copies of applica- 
tions filed with the Commission urging 
changes in rates of duty in such cases 
where a formal investigation has been 
ordered. 

The law provides that confidential 
trade information or business secrets 
shall not be disclosed; hence such parts 
of applications as contain this class 
of information will be eliminated from 
the data made public. It is difficult 
to see how the Commission could have 
failed to adopt this reasonable rule, 
for without the data referred to it 
would be impossible for the represen- 
tatives of the industries that would be 
affected by proposed changes .to know 
in advance of the formal hearings 
what considerations were being urged 
in justification of the changes applied 
for. 

The Commission’s new rule does not 
undertake to define “interested par- 
ties.” It is assumed, however, that the 
term will include not only those who 
undertake to defend the rates attacked, 
but the press as well. The technical 
press, of course, has a vital interest in 
all matters relating to change in duty. 


Too Much Secrecy 


This is interesting news for one of 
the chief criticisms of the Commission 
in connection with the flexible provis- 
ions of the tariff act has been that 
there has been too much secrecy about 
the whole business. Up to this time 
all the outside world has been per- 
mitted to know is that an application 
has been filed for a change in rates of 
duty on some particular commodity, 
and then after a long period of silence 
a statement would follow that a pub- 
lic hearing on such and such a commod- 
ity would be held at such and such a 
time. 

In this connection Congress has al- 
ways insisted upon public hearings on 
the tariff schedules at both ends of the 
Capitol. Reasons advanced in support 
of a demand for changes in the rates 
thus favored should certainly be public 
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property, and the Commission has 
acted none too soon in announcing that 
it will follow this course. 

Up to this date the Commission has 
held hearings on applications for 
changes in the duties on brush handles 
and on wall pockets, comparatively un- 
important matters, but already it is 
apparent that there will be no early 
determination of these issues: In both 
cases the hearings have been postponed 
and promise to be delayed indefinitely. 

This week the Commission will take 
up the question of the duty on casein, 
an important product of the dairy in- 
dustry. The farmers throughout the 
country are vitally interested in this 
issue and many representatives of the 
industry will be heard from. 

It is more than likely that the prin- 
cipal representations made in defense 
of the casein duty will be laid before 
President Coolidge rather than for- 
mally presented to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Domestic producers of vegetable 
oils and fats did not hesitate to go to 
President Harding in defense of the 
duties applied to these products by the 
new tariff law and the dairy farmers 
are not likely to take less energetic 
measures. 

A Tariff Paradox 


I recently presented some figures 
showing the effect of the tariff in check- 
ing the imports of foreign cutlery. It 
is one of the most interesting .facts in 
connection with the tariff problem, 
however, that you never can be certain 
in advance just what the effect of an 
increase in duty may be. Take this 
item of casein for example. 

The Underwood-Simmons tariff law 
placed casein on the free list, which 
gave a great advantage to the pro- 
ducers of Argentine. where the product 
is manufactured on a large scale. With 
no duty on this article, the American 
manufacturers of coated papers, who 
are among the most important consum- 
ers of casein, imported large quanti- 
ties. For the period of July 1 to Sept. 
21 of 1922—-substantially three months 
prior to the taking effect of the new 
tariff law—these importations aggre- 
gated 3,288,534 Ib. 

It would be natural to assume that 
the imposition of a duty of 2% cents 
per lb. on a comparatively cheap prod- 
uct would have checked these importa- 
tions, yet the fact is that for the period 
from Sept. 21, 1922, to June 30, 1923, 
the imports amounted to the large total] 
of 20,710,185 lb. In other words, the 
imports when the product was free 
were at the rate of approximately 12,- 
000,000 lb. per annum, but rose to about 
28,000,000 lb. per annum upon the im- 
position of a substantial duty of 2% 
cents per lb. Obviously the defenders 
of the new tariff will insist that with- 
out the duty the country would have 
been swamped with cheap Argentine 
casein and that the new duty, instead 
of being too high, is too low. 


Must Not Use “United States” 


The use of the words “United 
States” in connection with products not 
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made for or under the supervision of 
the United States Government is off. 
cially condemned by the Federal Trade 
Commission. This ruling has beep 
handed down by the Commission jn 
connection with the advertisement and 
sale of paints and varnishes which the 
Commission finds were labeled with 
words including “United States” or 
“U.S.” and in some cases accompanied 
by a picture of the figure known as 
“Uncle Sam,” which is popularly sym. 
bolic of the United States. 

The respondents named in the Com. 
mission’s order are Armstrong Paint 
& Varnish Works of Chicago, IIL; 
United States Roofing Paper & Paint 
Factories, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Abe Hoohman and Harry Goldfish, 
trading under the name of the Army 
and Navy Stores, located in Minneapo- 
lis, and other cities throughout the 
United States. According to the Com. 
mission’s order, all of the respondents 
are prohibited 

(1) From using the words “United 
States” or the symbol or abbreviation 
thereof, “U. S.,” or a picture of the 
figure known as “Uncle Sam,” which 
by custom and general usage has be- 
come well known as symbolic of the 
Inited States, either in combination or 
alone, in advertising matter or labels 
or otherwise, as describing commodi, 
ties as having been purchased from, o1 
manufactured for, or by, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, when such 
commodities have not in fact been pur- 
chased from, or manufactured for, or 
by, the Government of the United 
States; 

(2) From selling or offering for sale 
by means of labeling, designating o1 
otherwise describing or advertising a 
commodity as “U. S. House Paint,’ 
“U.S. Floor or Utility Varnish,” or 
by using words of similar import, as 
having been purchased from or manv- 
factured for, or by, the Government of 
the United States, when such com- 
modities have not in fact been pur 
chased from, or manufactured for, or 
by, the Government of the United 
States. 


Dealers Must Not Advertise 
tories” 


“Fac- 


The Commission also states that re- 
spondent United States Roofing Paper 
& Paint Factories, Inc., must discon- 
tinue the use in its firm name or on 
labels or advertising or otherwise the 
word “factories” or words of similar 
import in connection with statements 
indicating or representing that by rea- 
son of purchasing paints, varnish oF 
roofing from it customers save, or can 
save, costs or profits otherwise and 
ordinarily required by intermediary 
dealers unless respondent is in fact 4 
manufacturer and not itself an inter 
mediary dealer. 

The respondents, Abe Hoohman and 
Harry Goldfish, doing business unde 
the name Army and Navy Stores oF 
Army and Navy Goods Stores, the or 
der further states, must cease from 
selling or offering for sale in “Army 
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The New 
TUDOR BUFFET CHEST 


a fast selling feature 





TUDOR PLATE & 


~ 


v. Onriva , 20 Dear 
> Commeanity- Repiacement 
Ouarantee 


Dinner SET 
6 Teaspoons 

6 Table Spoons 
6 Forks 

6 Emb. Knives 
1 Sugar Spoon 
1 Butter Knife 


FAO TACO OTA, 


Patented 
January 9th 
1923 


Patents Pending 
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26-Piece Dinner Set — Duchess Pattern 


WITH THE LID—a regular chest. WITHOUT THE LID [automatic detachable 
feature}—a dainty Buffet which is decorative on the sideboard or slips easily 
into drawer. 100% appeal to women—beautiful convenient and novel. 
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ALso—smashing window and counter display. 
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> 
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Herz is a 26-piece set of beautiful Tudor Plate—moderately priced—in a com- 
bination Buffet Chest, without additional cost. 


The Case is Free—You Pay for Silverware Only 


YOUR WHOLESALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 
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and Navy Stores,” or otherwise, either 
by means of advertising, designating 
or otherwise describing or represent- 
ing, directly or indirectly, a commodity 
surplus Government supplies or 
Government supplies when such com- 
modities have not been purchased from, 
or manufactured by, or for, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


as 


Another Price Maintenance Complaint 


Another important complaint has 
been issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in connection with its crusade 
against price maintenance. In this in- 
stance the respondent is the Manhattan 


Kveredy Jelly Bag and Stand 


The Everedy Bottle Capper Company 
of Frederick, Md., has added the 
Everedy jelly bag and stand to its line 
of hardware specialties. 

This jelly bag and stand is already on 
the market. 

The bag is made of specially woven 
strainer cloth, holds four quarts, and 


has an extra large mouth, features ap- 
preciated by every housewife. The 
stand, which is made of round edge, 
nickel plated, flat spring steel, with 
four legs riveted to hoop, is readily ad- 
justable to stand on any size crock or 
kettle. 

This equipment is particularly useful 
in home preserving, cheese making, 
ete. 

The Everedy Bottle Capper Company 
announces that it will send a sample to 
all dealers requesting them. 


Rome Mfg. Co. Catalog Helps 
the Salesman 


Catalog L recently issued by the 
Rome Manufacturing Co., Rome, N. Y., 
makes selling easy for the man behind 
the counter. The catalog describes the 
firm’s lines.of nickel-plated copper, pol- 
ished copper and aluminum utensils, 
its steel and brass covered tubing, 
drawn metal specialties and die pressed 
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Shirt Company of New York City, 
which has long been one of the promi- 
nent figures in the campaign to secure 
legislation legalizing the maintenance 
of resale prices. 

The Commission’s citation states 
that the Manhattan Company “has in- 
vited, solicited and received from cus- 
tomers reports as to such customers’ 
competitors who have failed to observe 
respondent’s resale prices.” Various 
other equivalent cooperative means and 
methods, the Commission alleges, hav2 
been used by respondent for the pur- 
pose of compelling the maintenance of 
its specified resale prices. The Com- 


forgings. Not only does the company 
describe its line fully but it goes into 
detail regarding the various points of 
advantage of its numerous products. 
Illustrations of the various items are 
given, each illustration pointing out the 
important features of the item in ques- 
tion. These are thoroughly described 
in a talking point which accompanies 
the illustration. This is a decided help 
to the retail salesman and makes for 
greater sales of the company’s prod- 
ucts. 


W. A. Ives Mfg. Co. Describes 
“Mephisto” Products 


The ‘W. .A. Ives Mfg. Co., makers of 
“Mephisto” tools at Wallingford, Conn., 
has recently issued Catalog No. 33. 
This catalog is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first consisting of thirty-six 
pages being devoted to the hardware 
division, while the second section of 
sixteen pages is given over to the rail- 
road division. A unique feature of this 
catalog is that while an extension cover 
makes it possible for the reader to sep- 
arate the two sections, they may be 
joined together by the mere. process of 
folding. Both sections are profusely 
illustrated. 

In addition to the catalog the firm 
has also issued the new “Mephisto” 
Tools Sales Booster for 1923. This is 
in the nature of a portfolio and is given 
over to a description of the various 
forms of advertising service supplied 
by the company to dealers handling its 
products. Among the items listed are 
leaflets describing auger bits, screw- 
drivers and punches and chisels, display 
cards, metal display racks, metal signs, 
reproductions of newspaper advertise- 
ments and of newspaper and catalog 
electros furnished by the company. 


North Bros. Co. Catalog 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has recently issued a catalog de- 


scriptive of its products. The catalog 
is divided into two sections, the first 
being given over to a description oF 
“Yankee” tools, while the second de- 
scribes ice cream freezers, ice breakers, 
fluting machines, etc. Each article men- 
tioned is illustrated and described in 
the fullest detail. The various talking 
points are brought out in a way that 
should prove of the greatest assistance 
to the man who sells the company’s 
products to the ultimate consumer. 
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mission also alleges that the respon. 
dent’s acts have tended to hinder deal. 
ers in the handling of the Manhattan 
products and have obstructed free and 
natural competition in such products, 

Under the law, whenever the Com- 
mission has reason to believe that an 
unfair method of competition has been 
used against the public interest, it must 
issue its complaint. However, the 
question whether or not such method 
has been used is not passed upon by 
the Commission finally until after re. 
spondents have had thirty days in 
which to answer and the issue has been 
tried out. 


“The Retail Brush World” 


The Osborn Manufacturing (Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently sent out 
another issue of “The Retail Brush 
World.” This issue, No. 6, describes 
the new Osborn Catalog No. 160 in 
detail, gives a resume of the 1928 
Osborn window display contest and 
also describes a number of the firm’s 
brushes. 


Holmes Extension Bit Holder 
Has Valuable Features 


The Holmes Extension Bit Holder, 
made by the Holmes Products Mfg. 
Co., 208 Mount Prospect Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J., is a simple, durable and 
easily operated tool, with a number 
of outstanding features which should 
recommend it to electricians, plumbers, 
steamfitters and others. The tool is 
made of strong, seamless tubing and 
has no loose parts. The bit is held rig- 
idly in a vise-like grip. 

No wrench or pliers are required to 
lock’ the bit in the holder, and it is 
mechanically impossible for it to loosen 
or wobble when the lock-nut is once 
set. The bit is held in place in the 
chuck by a knurled nut with a left- 
hand thread and the whole tightened 
by means of a knurled lock-nut, below 
the sleeve nut. This knurled lock-nut 
has a right - hand 
thread, and this is 
tightened against 
the sleeve nut, thus 
absolutely preclud- 
ing the possibility 
of the bit shifting, 
wobbling or becom- 
ing loose in the 
work. The whole 
operation takes 
but an instant. The 
tool is made with 
great accuracy. 
Several Holmes 
Extension Bit 
Holders, for exam- 
ple, were fastened 
end to end to make 
a tool five feet in 
length and were 
tested in a lathe 
and found to be 
less than 0.002 of 
an inch out of line. 
The holders are 
made in 15, 18, 
21, 24 and 30 in. 
lengths and are 
packed in individ- 
ual boxes. 
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ARCOLA for GARAGES 
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A new merchandise profit 
for yu—RIGHT NOW! 


wit your journeymen are bringing you profit from Too many unreliable, makeshift garage heaters are be- 
dabor on regular installation and repair jobs, here is ing offered to the public. With ARCOLA, you have the 
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an opportunity to make new profit on merchandise, right 
over the counter. Selling ARCOLA GARAGE OUTFITS 
yields quick and sure profit with no worry and no risks. 

ARCOLA GARAGE OUTFIT comes in a complete pack- 
age, ready to set up. It is so easily handled that many 
car owners will install it themselves, giving you a clean 
quick profit on the sale of the merchandise itself. 


distinct advantage of a garage heater guaranteed to be 
efficient, reliable, safe and inexpensive. 

The American Radiator Company believes that this 
market is rightfully your market, and it has planned this 
campaign at a time when you can capitalize upon it to 
best advantage. Your hearty support will ensure its 
success. 


Free sales aids for you 


— available through our nearest Branch Office 


THIS MAILING 
CARD 


THESE eight-page leaflets in twocolors 
will go in a smal! envelope; they give the 
full facts about the outfit, and are fea- 
turedinthefour magazine advertisements 
shown opposite. 


NEWSPAPER TELL the car own- 


ELECTROS ers in your commu 


nity of the comforts 


WE WILL furnish you, free, these at- 
tractive post cards; they’re printed in 
three colors. Mail them to car owners. 


THESE (ape 


i? 
LEAFLETS (§ == 


WINDOW 
POSTERS 


Tuis striking win- 
dow poster will at- 
tract the car owners 
who pass your store. 
Let your window 
help to get some of 
this merchandise 
profit. Safe- simple - economical 
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ofawarmegarage this 
winter. These cuts 
for your local adver 
tisements wi!l be fur- 
nished free on re- 
quest. 


Also full-page advertisements to 6,000,000 _ Retail prices are given in each of these adver- 
owners—Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 15 and tisements, and we are telling car owners they 
Oct. 27; Literary Digest, Oct. 13; American can buy their GarRAGE Outrit from you. See 
Magazine,November; Red Book, November. _ our trade sheet for net prices. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. T-133 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Special terms and prices for 
attractive display samples 
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Over 4000 Prospective Customers Attend 


Exhibit of Delaware Hardware Co. 


VER 4000 visitors passed One hundred hardware manufac- hibited merchandise made by the fac- 
QO through the front door of the turers maintained booths in charge tories represented. Considerable at- 
Delaware Hardware Co., Wil- of factory salesmen. The booths ex- tention was given to making attrac- 


mington, Del., during 
a three-day hardware 
exhibit held a num- 
ber of weeks ago. 
This company oper- 
ates a large jobbing 
plant, selling hard- 
ware, auto accesso- 
ries, iron and steel to 
the retail hardware 
trade on the _ Del- 
marvia Peninsula, 
which consists of 
Delaware and parts 
of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. In addition to 
those who came in 
the front door, there 
were. several hun- 
dred, who used the 
side door. 


The illustrations on 

this page show to 

some extent the 

variety of 

exhibited oy 

Delaware Hardware 
Co. 


tive displays. Work- 
ing models, explana- 
tory charts and sales 
literature were ready 
the night before the 
exhibit opened and 
the factory salesmen 
were there bright 
and early to explain 
their lines. The 
members of the 
firm’s sales. staff 
acted as guides, pilot- 
ing groups around 
from booth to booth. 
Souvenirs were given 
out, entertainment 
was provided and a 
local restaurant fur- 
nished a specia! meal 
for visitors at an 


The illustration at 

the left shows « 

corner given ove 

to accessories. 

while that at the 

top shows the muin 
oor 
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Ah! Here’sa prospect. The perennial tourist is putting his 
old bus in trim for another 10,000 mile jaunt. 


He will be in to see you any day now. He has money to 
spend. There are many things he needs— 

But above all, there is one thing he cannot do without. He 
must have a trusty old Rose Tire Pump to tide him over the 
great open spaces where tires wear out fast and Free Air Sta- 
tions are few and far between. 


Yes Sir! He is a prospect if you ever saw one. Don't let 
him get away. Somebody else, down the highway, will sell 
him a Rose Pump if you don’t. 


FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., Hastings, Nebr. 
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PIONEERS 


We are the Pioneers 
in issuing a weekly 
confidential net Price 
Service to Hardware 
Dealers, from the larg- 
est Hardware Distrib- 
uting Point in the 
World, 


St. Louis 


We have blazed the 
way for the Retailer to 
have net prices at all 
times. 


Having successfully 
accomplished this, we 
feel that we deserve 
the dealer’s support 
and patronage. 


Send us your Sub- 
scription and Mail 
Orders. 


GELLER, WARD & 
HASNER HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


First in Everything 


1923 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
INCREASE. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Our weekly price service has the en- 
dorsement of the National & State Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
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attractive price. Plans were well 
laid so that a good start was made 
on the first day of the exhibit. 

The exhibit was called “The First 
Annual Hardware Exposition” and 
was held in celebration of the newly 
enlarged salesroom of the company. 
Every dealer on the Delmarvia Pen- 
insula received an invitation to at- 
tend, with a letter of explanation 
accompanying the invitation. An- 
other form of invitation was sent to 
each local high school teacher sug- 
gesting that classes of students at- 
tend. Labor union secretaries, rail- 
road shop foremen, railroad officials, 
public officials, prominent citizens, 
local merchants, Rotary Clubs and the 
board of trade were all sent special 
invitations. The Governor and mayor 
were invited. The latter came and 
wrote a letter of commendation. 

Local merchants and the general 
public were invited through news- 
paper advertisements carried in all 
four local papers and five out-of- 
town publications. The event was 
announced as strictly an exhibition 
where no sales would be solicited. 
“Inspect the goods, get acquainted 
with the house and learn more about 
hardware” read the invitations. 
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Naturally such a progressive move 
as this evoked considerable editorial 
comment which helped a great deal. 

Commenting on the exposition, I, 
B. Finkelstein, treasurer of the firm, 
writes: 

“We emphasized the fact that this 
was not a sales proposition; no one 
was to offer any merchandise for 
sale; no prices would be shown, yet 
it is surprising to count the large 
number of orders we took during 
those three days. All our salesmen 
were on hand. We wanted them to 
get better acquainted with customers 
and we wished to give them the op- 
portunity of learning more. about 
the lines we are selling. More than 
100 manufacturers had booths in 
charge of factory salesmen. These 
factory men gave us short talks on 


* their goods and I am sure that our 


salesmen are better equipped men- 
tally than ever before, 

“The success of our show is due 
largely to the close cooperation and 
loyalty of our salesmen. To a man 
our employees worked to make the 
exposition a success. 

“Next year we will hold another 
exposition and it will be bigger and 
better in every way.” 





Arkansas Hardware Dealer Making 
Wire Cloth Rollers 


The Cleveland Matthews Hardware 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., is distributing a 


placed in the roller and drawn out to 
the desired length and cut off. A very 
slight turn of the roll takes back any 
surplus and it can then be lifted out 
and put back in its proper place. 








New Incubator Thermometer 


A new incubator thermometer 
has just been put out by _ the 
Chaney Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
It is a combination thermometer 
and stand combined. The finish is 
black on a silver finish scale. The 
base metal is heavy brass and the 
scale as well as instructions are 








clever screen roller patented by M. 
McGaughy of that firm. The roller 
recommends itself to hardware dealers 
who have found it difficult to handle 
rolls of screen cloth. It is placed at the 
end of the measuring counter with yard 
sticks or measuring marks running 
along the edge. The roll of screen is 





etched on. The tube is mercury 
filled and accurately tested. They are 
packed one in a wooden box with sliding 
cover and weigh about 4 lb. per dozen. 
It is claimed many incubator manufac- 
turers use this as part of their regular 
equipment, and hardware jobbers carry 
them in stock. The accompanying il- 
lustration gives an excellent likeness of 
this new thermometer. 




















